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CHAPTER I. 


PAUL ARDEEN. 





ZPON a fair, warm 
|] day in midspring, 
near the Bund, at 
Shanghai, lay an 
English frigate. 
Her men were near- 
ly all upon deck, 
~ some of them en- 
gaged in laying up 
the rigging, polish- 
ing the guns, clean- 
ing the brass-work, 
ete., while the rest 
busied themselves 
. in looking off upon 
the quaint scenery that lay open to their view. 
The curious houses, with their dingy tiles and 
over-reaching, bent-up eaves, the tall pagodas, 
with their gilded ornaments and peeked roofs, 
the long line of clumsy junks, with their stumpy 
masts and bamboo sails, and the still more cu- 
rious tide of humanity that throngs the quay, 
with its gaudy, fluttering dresses of blue, purple, 
pink, red, yellow and black, all combine to form 
a scene both strange and novel to the European 
sailor. And then there is the noise that con- 
tinuously salutes his ears—a noise which at first 
amounts to a deafening din, but which becomes 
bearable by use, proceeding from gongs and 
drums, fire-crackers and torpedocs, and shouts 
and yells. Altogether it is a strange affair, and 
gives a reliable idea of Chinese cities in general. 
The wind is from the eastward, and so the 
seamen are spared the stench that reeks up from 
the filthy streets and gutters that lay near the 
river and its tributary creeks. 

Upon the poop of the frigate stood two men, 
one of them wearing a sort of undress uniform, 
and the other being habited in the court costume 
of a British minister. There were others upon 
the poop, but it is with these two that we have to 
do at the present time. The first mentioned 
person—he in the undress unifurm—was a young 
man, not over five and-twenty years of age, with 
a look of quick, bright intelligence, and a bold, 
frank bearing. He was not stout in his build, 
but the slightest observer, would have seen that 
his frame was muscular and compact in the ex- 
treme. His hair, which grew in wavy masses, 
was of a dark brown color, seeming almost black 
in certain lights, and his eyes, which were large 
and piercing, were of the darkest, deepest hazel. 
His brow was high and full, and his other fea- 
tures clearly defined and regular. His face was 
deeply bronzed by exposure, showing most 
plainly that his had been no idle life. With re- 
gard to his beauty there could have been but one 
opinion among those who seek real beauty in the 
nobly developed man, fur he was a man in every 
sense of the word—a good, kind, generous, bold 
man. Such was Paul Ardeen. His father, 
when living, had been an English nobleman. 
He was a Commissiover to Canton, from the 
British Government, and it was at Canton that 
he died, about twelve years previous to the time 
of the opening of our story. Paul had accom- 
panied him on his mission, and had spent most 
of the time, since the death of his father, in 
China, where he had served the government in 
various ways, receiving ample remuneration for 
his services. Being naturally of a quick, ener- 
getic turn, he had thoroughly mastered the Chi- 
nese language, and there were but few of its 
quaint and difficult intonations that he did not 
understand. 

Paul’s companion—he in the court dress—was 
Lord Archibald Sumpter, an elderly man, who 
had charge, for the time, of the British consulate 
in Shanghai. 

“T should think,” said Sumpter, in further- 
ance of a conversation which had been going on 
but a few minutes, “that you would rather re- 
turn now to England. Your father’s estates are 
ready for you, and I know that honor and re- 
spect will be yours as soon as you assume the 
position which belongs to you in the kingdom. 
Come, you have spent years enough in this em- 
pire of fat and folly—why not seek the home of 








your birth, where you have warm-hearted rel- 
atives still living ?” 

“No, no—not yet,” ied the youth, show- 
ing by his manner that was affected by his 
friend’s kindness. Not yet, my lord. Between 
the Tsao lake and Fou-tching-yo, away beyond 
Nankin, there are some temples of Fo which I 
must visit. I have heard such wonderful ac- 
counts of them from the Buddhist priests that I 
have determined to see them if the thing is 
possible.” 

“Tt will be a dangerous undertaking,” said 
Sumpter, with a dubious shake ofthe head. “A 
few miles back from here it is safe enough to 
travel, but when it comes to a few hundreds the 
case is different. Do you remember Lord 


Buxton?” 

“The Lord William Buxton ?” 

“ves.” 

“Tremember him well. He was my father’s 
friend.” 


“ Well,” resumed Sumpter, “he thought to 
travel, and you perhaps know the result? He 
was most cruelly murdered, and his mangled 
body sent to the English government at Hong 
Kong.” 

“Yes,” said Paul, with a slight shade of sad- 
ness upon his features, and speaking in a lower 
tone, ‘I remember all about it, for I was at 
Hong Kong at the time, and I attended Lord 
William’s funeral. I shall never forget how I 
loved him, for he was kind to me when I was a 
boy, and he ministered to my father in his dying 
hour. I wept, my lord, when I stood by the 
noble Buxton’s coffin.” 

“ Then why not take warning by Lord Bux- 
ton’s fate, and give up this projected tramp?” 
inquired Sumpter. 

“Ah, Sir Archibald, you know those were 
troublous times when Lord Buxton was killed. 
Things are different now. We are not onlyat 
peace with China, but the people here standin 
fear of offending our government. If you ean 
get me thatletter from the governor, of Shanghai 
I shall feel myself in no danger, for I know that 
part of the way I can pass as a veritable China- 
man. I speak the language well, and I surely 
look almost brown enough for a Celestial.” 

“ But your hair—and your eyes.” 

“Ah, a wig will cover the first, and the second 
I can squint into some sort of conservatism. 
But if I can have the letter from the Shanghai 
grandec, I shall feel under no apprehension, for 
no one will dare to molest me with such a protec- 
tion about my person. 
can get the letter ?” 

“ Yes, I think I can. I have done the gov- 
ernor some favors, and I feel sure that he will 
grant me the boon I have asked for you. He 
may send it off by Tai-tsong, the old mandarin 
of whom you have heard me speak. But yet I 
would urge you to give it up.” 

“No, no, my lord,” returned Paul, with a 
weak smile. ‘I think it is almost a fate that I 
should visit the old Buddhist temples of Fou- 
tching-yo. It was there that tradition says that 
Wonti found the water of life. Have you ever 
heard the story ?” 

vied!” Syed 

“This Wonti was a prince of the blood. He 
sought the water of life, and the god Buddha, at 
Fou-tching-yo, gave it tohim. He lived three 
hundred years, and at the end of that time he 
lost the never-fuiling phial which contained the 
liquid. All search proved fruitless, and he went 
back after more, but before he reached the tem- 
ple he died. He was sainted, however, for his 
old age, and a wooden image of him is now kept 
in the same temple where Buddha first smiled 
upon him. I have had some most strange 
dreams about that same temple. Ihave dream- 
ed, I know not how many times, that I found 
the water of life there, and also that the great 
Joss gave itto me; and I have dreamed that I 
found there a flower whose bloom was perpetual, 
and which gave to its possessor eternal health 
and beauty. These dreams are continually upon 
me since I first thought of visiting the place. 
Something seems to bid me go.” 

“A mere chimera of a youthful brain,” said 
Sumpter, with a smile. 


Don’t you think you 





“Tt may be so,” returned Paul; “but never- 
theless I am resolved to go.” 

Here the conversation was broken in upon by 
the shrill pipe of the boatswain’s whistle, and 
upon looking shoreward our two friends saw a 
mandarin’s barge putting off. They knew.that 
these were high functionaries who had been in- 
vited to visit the ship, so they left the poop and 
went down to the mainmast. All work was at 
once put aside, the men were called to quarters, 
and the mariners were drawn up in single file 
under the break of the poop. Shortly after- 
wards the clumsy barge came alongside, and 
three mandarins came over the side. The of- 
ficers of the frigate removed their caps, and the 
Celestial grandees bowed and scraped most 
prodigiously. 

“There is Tai-tsong,” 
Sumpter. 

“Ay—lI see him,” returned Paul. 
he has the letter.” ; 

“—-sh! He is coming this way. He has re- 
cognized us.” 

Sumpter was right, for the old mandarin was 
waddling towards the spot with his face all beam- 
ing with fat smiles and mysterious winks, and 
from the quaint bobbing of his head it was evi- 
dent that he had something to communicate, so 
his lordship left Paul standing near the main- 
mast and approached the mandarin. 

“A letter for you,” said Tai-tsong, fumbling 
beneath his long blue robe, ° 


whispered Lord 


“T hope 


AitTin 


wu 


—— SS ane 


“From the governor?” asked Sumpter. 

“ Yes,” returned the mandarin, drawing forth 
a yellow packet bearing a great red seal; and 
Sumpter put out his hand to receive it. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


Tai-tsong winked and smiled more than ever 
when he placed the letter in Sumpter’s hand, 
and by his manner he plainly indicated that the 
matter must be kept as secret as possible, for, 





THE MANDARIN PRESENTING THE GOVERNOR'S LETTER. 


shore. He sought the apartments he had pre- 
viously occupied in the foreign settlement, which 
was without the walls of the Chinese town, and 
here he began to prepare for his journey. He 
felt much elated by his good fortune in having 
obtained the passport, for he knew that his jour- 
ney would now be rendered comparatively se- 
care from harm. 

By the time it was dusk the youth had nearly 
everything ready, and as the shades of evening 
began to deepen he sat down by his window and 
gazed out upon the waters of the Woosung. 
For a while he thought of the journey he was to 
make, and with that thought came the strange 
dreams that had of late visited his hours of sleep. 
Slight as they may have appeared when told to 
other ears, yet they had much influence upon 
him. He could not drive them from him, nor 
could he separate them from a certain dim, un- 
definable idea of fate which had taken possession 
of his mind. 

In this mood Paul Ardeen grew sad and 
downcast—not unhappy—but only pervaded by 
a sortofcalm melancholy. He thought of times 
that were past—of times when he had a mother 
to love him and care for him. He remembered 
when that good, kind mother died—of standing 
by the green turf that arose above her grave, and 
of kneeling upon that grave and weeping. He 
was a boy then. Ere long his wandering thoughts 
ran on the scene when his father died—he re- 
membered how looked that pale and sunken, 





cover that it was not his own skin. From the 
top of this depended a thick; glossy braid of 
black hair which reached nearly to the inner side 
of the knees. When Paul surveyed himself in 
the mirror he was really astonished at his own 
metamorphosis. He bowed to himself, and talk- 
ed Chinese'to himself, and he could not help 
laughing outright to see the comical cut of that 
second self in the mirror. He secured his money 
ina small bag which he hung over his right 
shoulder, and then he carried concealed beneath 
his vest a pair of double-barrelled pistols. 

Thus equipped, Paul set out. At the dis- 
tance of about ten miles from the city he strack 
the river again, and here he hired a boatman to 
carry him on towards the great lake of Tai-bon. 
He reached the borders of the lake on the even- 
ing of the second day, having travelled not far 
from seventy-five miles, Here he found a small 
village, inhabited mostly by peasants, and he 
easily obtained food and lodgings at the rough, 
dirty inn which was kept open for travellers and 
the lake fishermen who might be forced in there 
by sudden storms. ‘ 

It was not quite sundown when our hero 
reached this inn. He had taken a drink of tea, 
and was quietly smoking his pipe, when he was 
aroused by the sharp tinkling of bells and the 
yells of men and boys in the yard. 

“What does that all mean?” he asked of the 
fat, greasy host, who sat on an old carved lounge 





smoking opium. 

“O, that’s Ye-fo-hi, the great 
Juggler of Nankin,” replied 
the host, lifting himself with 
difficulty from his seat, and 
waddling towards the window 
that overlooked the yard. “The 
greatest man of the time,” the 
obese publican resumed, after 
he had placed himself comfort- 
ably against the low stool of 
the open window. “ Hecando 
things that make the great 7e- 
tan look astonished, He counts 
the stars, and holds the comets 
by their tails. He makes money 
where there is no money, and 
he makes the rice grow onrocks. 
See, he is going to please the 
women and children.” 

Paul remembered that he had 
heard of this Ye fo-hi—that he 
had heard him spoken of in 
Shanghai as a most wonderfal 
man, and he had a great curi- 
osity to see him. So he arose 
and went out into the yard, and 
there he found the object of 
wonder just arranging his im- 
plements for exhibition. The 
juggler was a quaint-looking 
man, to begin with. He was 
very tall and stout, and much 
darker in complexion than most 
of his countrymen; but it was 
evidently long exposure in his 
wandering mode of life that 


had made himso His face was 


| cheek—how the dying noble blessed his son and ; somewhat wrinkled with age, but his step was 


| left him with an inheritance of honor. 


All this 


| Paul Ardeen remembered ; and he remembered, 


| had no near relatives to bless him. 


too, that he had no brother nor sister to share 
with him the griefs of his orphanage—that he 
Relatives, 


| to be sure, he had, relatives who might love and 


as he afterwards explained, the governor was | 


afraid that other foreigners might want favors of 
a like kind, and he dared not grant any more. 
The mandarins remained on board the ship 
nearly an hour, and after they were gone Sump- 
ter handed the letter to Paul, and having sought 
a place secure from observation he opened it. 
It was a strip of tough yellow paper, containing 
a column of Chinese hieroglyphics, and Paul 
quickly decyphered them. They were to the 


effect that the bearer was a pious missionary, 


and that Buddha would protect him in his jour- 


neyings, and it bore the governor’s own signa- 
ture. Both the youth and Sumpter smiled as | 


they read it. 

“ Never mind,” said Paul, after-he had read 
it the second time, “ it has a little deception in 
it, but I will use it, even though I be taken for 
a Buddhist priest.” 

“It will serve you, certainly,” returned his 
lordship, ‘for few of the people would dare to 
trample upon the protection of a powerful man- 
darin. Now you can go and visit the curiosi- 
ties you wish to see, and then I hope you will 
return to England and write a book, for you 
must surely possess a great fund of information.” 

Paul Ardeen smiled a reply, and shortly after- 
wards he took leave of the officers of the frigate, 
whose guest he had been, and returned to the 


cherish him—but he remembered them not; the 
most he could remember was that which he had 
lost. 

But before the youth retired he cheered him- 
self up with the reflection that he was about to 
add to his stock of knowledge—that he was 
about to visit a section of the empire that he had 
long had a desire to see—and he thought that 
when this was done, he would go back to his 
home in Old England. But even here his 
thought was not clear, for, think as he would at 
that lone hour, that same dim, undefinable image 
came up from the unexplored fature. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE JUGGLER. 


Ow the following mornirg Paul Ardeen was 
ready to set out upon his journey. 
dressed himself in a thorough Chinese garb—the 
long blue vest or robe, reaching nearly to his 
feet, confined at the waist by a silken cord, from 
which was suspended a knife and a pair of chop- 
sticks. The drawers were of linen, the boots of 
stout silk, and the cap was of the usual pyra- 
midal form, lined with satin, and covered with 


yet bold and tirm. His large, angular, black 
eyes sparkled with intensity as he gazed about 
him, and his long, braided moustache helped to 
give mark to his features. In dress he was odd 
enough, his robe being of many colors, and 
worked with curious devices, such as birds, ser- 
pents, dragons, and mysterious characters which 
none but himself could translate. Upon the 
top of his conical cap was perched a six headed 
hydra carved from wood, and then his long 
queue was ornamented with little gods done in 
glass and porcelain. At first sight the juggler 
might have drawn forth only a smile, but upon 
regarding him more closely the beholder was 
sure to be stricken with a kind of awe, for there 
was somcthing about the strange man that was 
not to be laughed at, nor yet trifled with; and 
then his eye—that keen, quick orb of fire—when 
that rested upon you the effect was almost 
electrical. 

At length his little table was arranged, and 
for some time he performed curious litile tricks 


| just to amuse the children and women. He 


He had | 


neatly wrought cane, having a tuft of red hair at | 


the top which nearly covered it. The youth had 
folded his own hair neatly up out of sight, and 


above it he wore a flesh-colored skull-cap of 


such exquisite finish and fit, that a very close | 


| examination would have been required to dis- 


' tributed amongst the children. 


made little balls dance in the air, drew long 
dragons out from little nut-shells, wove silk from 
the rind of a pomegranate, and made two short 
But this did not seem 
at all congenial to his tastes, and he evidently 


sticks dance on his table. 


did it more for the purpose of gaining the good 
will of the people than from any se!f-interest. 
After the sticks had done dancing he took an 
egg from a small box by his side, and put it into 
a cotton bag. This he shook and pounded upon 
the edge of the table till the egg appeared to 
have been pretty essentially smashed up, and 
then he opened the bag and began to take there- 
from little square cakes of candy which he dis- 
The youngsters 
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shouted and yelled in their delight, and at a 
word from the juggler they began to disperse. 

As soon as the children were most of them 
gone, Ye-fo-hi packed up his implements, and 
then turned towards the inn. 

“Who among you would look into the fu- 
ture?” he asked; for several men had collected 
about the door. “ Who would like to see that 
which is now hidden from you? I can tell you 
that which is, and that which is to come.” 

No one seemed inclined to profit by the jug: 
gier’s offer, and ere long his gaze rested upon 
our hero, The latter was startled as he met 
those keen, black eyes, for he could not help it ; 
but yet he did not avert his gaze, nor did he ex- 
hibit any perturbation. 

“You, sir,” said Ye-fo-hi, coming nearer to 
Paul, and looking him steadily in the face, “ you 
should let me draw your horoscope.” 

“Tam not anxious,” replied the youth, not 
at all desirous of being made the centre of 
observation. 

“ But I will tell you nothing to your disad- 
vantage. IfI see storms and clouds over your 
way I will keep them from you. I will not draw 
your full horoscope. I will only read the face. 
It is a great truth which I have learned, young 
sir, that men’s fortunes are written upon their 
faces. The secret is there—every act of life 


‘leaves a light or a shade upon the face, though 


few can read the mystic scroll. I shall tell you 
what I see in your face.” 

“No, no, not now,” uttered Paul, betraying 
a little trepidation, and at the same time trying 
to get his face as much into the shade as possi- 
ble. In truth he began to fear that the juggler 
might really possess some strange power, and he 
had reason for wishing that his secrets might be 
kept in his own bosom. 

Ye-fo-hi insisted no more, but turned his at- 
tention to a fisherman who had moved towards 
him, and Paul Ardeen seized the opportunity to 
go back into the house, where he relighted his 
pipe, and then sat down in one corner away 
from the light of the window. His true charac- 
ter had not yet been discovered, and though he 
felt much confidence in his disguise, yet he 
thought it best to conceal his features as much 
as possible without seeming to design it. Twi- 
light was already upon the scene, and soon the 
darkened shades began to gather around. The 
host lighted a couple of candles, and as they 
chased away the gloom our hero busied himself 
in reading a book of prayers which he found 
hanging from a peg near him. He had been 
engaged in this way about half an hour when he 
found that some one was sitting close by his 
side. He turned, and found the juggler gazing 
intently upon him. There was an exclamation 
of anger upon his lips, but he did not speak it, 
for an instant’s reflection told him that he had 
better not run the risk of making an enemy. 

“Do you wish for anything?” he asked, still 
gazing upon the book which he held in his 
hand. 

“TI do wish for something,” the juggler re- 
turned, bending his head so as to gaze more 
directly into the young man’s face. “ Pardon 
me if I seem intrusive, but your features are the 
most strange of any that I ever saw. Their 
language is the most obscure, and if I could but 
read them I should know how great was my 
power. You need not fear, for we are alone.” 

Paul looked up and found that the old man’s 
words were true. The fat host had gone, and 
the other loungers had put up their pipes and 
dropped off unperceived by him. Finding that 
there were none others to overhear, the youth 
had less fear, and at length his curiosity over- 
came the repugnance he had before felt. 

“T think you will find but little in my face to 
reward you for your search,” he said, turning 
towards the juggler. 

“OQ, yes, I shall. I have always been used to 
reading the lines of those who were of my own 
country.’”” 

Paul started, for he saw that the juggler had 
at least discovered his secret. 

“ You need not fear,” resumed Ye-fo-hi, “ for 
I never divulge that which comes to me through 
my power of divination. It was but a single 
glance that told me you were not of this country. 
But that is nothing. I suppose you have your 
reasons for thus moving.” 

“Only that I wish to see the country, and in 
this guise I thought I should be more free from 
annoyance.” 

“ But you are not wholly safe if you intend to 
travel far.” 

“JT have a passport from the governor of 
Shanghai.” 

“Ah, that alters the matter. One like you 
can afford to travel, for I see that you are alone 
in the world. Am I not right?” 

“‘T have no parents, nor brothers or sisters,” 
returned Paul, somewhat surprised. 

“I knew it. The heart once shocked writes 
its tale upon the face. J read it all there. But 
your past life has little in it of startling moment. 
The great points of experience, save such as 
make mourners, lie in the future. Even now 
there is a cloud upon your brow, and you are 
going where it is dark.” 

Paul looked upon the speaker in wonder. It 
was not so much the words that mowed him as 
it was the manner in which they were spoken. 
A strong hand seemed to press hard upon him, 
and his heart beat with a stiller motion as the 
light of his companion’s eyes continued to gleam 
upon him. There was something in their dark 
depths that seemed mystic, and which spoke to 
him in an unknown tongue. 

“This may be a moment which high heaven 
has marked out in both our lives,” resumed the 
juggler, speaking very slowly. “ Many years 
ago it was told to me that a foreigner should 
eross me in my line of fate—not that he should 
disturb me, but that his own line of life should 
mingle strangely with mine. I feel a presenti- 
ment that the prediction was true, and why may 
not the saying be fulfilled in you? 1 feel that it 
is so.” 

Somehow Paul was becoming bewildered. 
Those eyes seemed to have a fascinating power, 
and his mind was running into strange vagaries. 

There came a doubt to his thoughts, and he fear- 
ed that the juggler was exercising some kweish 














art upon him—else why should he feel as he did ? 
Why should his heart beat so lowly, and his 
pulse seem to stand still? He gazed fixedly into 
the man’s face, but he did not speak. 

“Tthink you are going to Fou-tching-yo ?”’ 
the juggler said, without seeming to notice that 
the youth did not answer him. 

“What makes you think so?” asked Paul, 
giving more importance to his companion’s sur- 
mise than perhaps there was any ground for. 

“ Because there are some curious things there 
for the stranger to behold.” And as the old 
man thus spoke he bowed his head and seemed 
to engage in his own deep thoughts. ‘Go, go, 
there,” he added, raising his head quickly, as 
though some sudden thought had seized him. 
You will be repaid for your trouble.” 

At this juncture the host came lumbering into 
the room, and the conversation was dropped. 
The juggler moved his seat farther away from 
the youth, and soon entered into a talk with the 
publican. For some time Paul sat in the cor- 
ner and gazed upon the face of the strange 
being who had so worked upon him, and the 
more he gazed the more bewildered he became. 
There was a sort of dim, secret dread working 
in his mind, and he felt that the sooner he got 
rid of the sorcerer the freer he should be from 
harm. He did not absolutely fear him, but he 
dreaded his inflaence—just as a stout man dreads 
the darkness of the cold, wild morass. The in- 
fluence was chilling—it was unpleasant. And 
yet Paul Ardeen could not remove his eyes from 
that strange face—he could not resist the dull 
charm that was at work upon him. 

At length, however, he was relieved. The 
host had eaten and smoked so much opium that 
he became stupid and sleepy, and Ye-fo-hi left 
him and quitted the apartment, not, however, 
without having first given our hero another keen, 
searching glance. (Shortly afterwards Paul 
sought his place of rest. He threw off the filthy 
bedding from the frame, and laid down upon the 
finely woven cane upon which the mattress had 
rested, making a pillow of his cap and pouch. He 
was fatigued, and he soon fell asleep, but more 
than half of the night he was dreaming of the 
juggler, and once or twice he fairly started up 
under the influence of the startling images that 
presented themselves in connection with that 
dark man. Once he thought he was by a ruined 
wall. He found the most beautiful flower upon 
which his eyes had ever rested, and he plucked 
it and hid it in hisbosom. The Juggler of Nan- 
kin appeared at his side and touched the flower 
with his finger, and it changed to an asp and 
stung the bosom whereon it rested. So ran 
Paul’s dreams, and they worried him exceedingly. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE RUINED TEMPLE. A MYSTERY. 


Ow the following morning, Paul was up be- 
fore any of the lazy inhabitants were stirring, 
andas he did not dare to disturb the host he 
took a stroll down by the margin of the lake. 
In halfan hour he went back, and having found 
one of the boys up he settled for his fare. He 
did not stop, for he did not wish to see Ye-fo-hi 
again. The dreams of the past night, added to 
the experience of the evening before, had made 
such an impression upon his mind that he could 
not think of the juggler without a shudder. He 
tried to argue with himself that the feeling was 
unjust, but it was of no use—the doubt was en- 
grafted upon his mind, and there it remained. 

Again the young adventurer sought the shore 
of the lake, and after some search he found a 
small, barge-like junk, the captain of which 
‘agreed to take him across. The distance to be 
sailed was not far from fifty miles. After much 
erying and stumping the captain managed to 
arouse his sleepy crew, which consisted of four 
men and a boy, and in half an hour more the 
anchor was hauled inboard and the sails set. 
The wind happened to be fair, and at length our 
hero had the satisfaction of seeing the roof that 
covered the juggler grow dim in the distance. 
At the end of two hours the shores had become 
indistinct and cloudlike,and as there was no more 
scenery worth seeing, Paul crept into the low 
bunk to sleep, for the wakefulness of ther pre- 
vious night left him dull and drowsy. When 
he awoke it was past noon, and the captain had 
called him todinner. He ate some of the rice, 
drank some tea, and then went off to smoke, for 
he carried his own pipe and tobacco, and he 
smoked more for the purpose of making com- 
pany for himself than from a fixed habit. 


It was near night when the junk reached the 
western coast of the lake, and having paid the 
captain a sum equal to about three shillings; 
Paul went on shore, and that night he stopped 
in the little village called San-ping. On the 
afternoon of the fourth day he crossed the great 
river—Yang-tse-kiang—about fifty miles below 
Nankin, and on the night of the seventh day he 
slept within fifteen miles of Fou-tching-yo. On 
the eighth morning he started betimes for the 
scene he was to visit. Thus far he had met 
with no difficulty. No one had interrupted him, 
and, save the juggler, no one seemed to have 
discovered that he was not what he appeared to 
be. 

The road which he travelled was a wide, well- 
beaten horse-path, and he knew there was no 
danger of losing his way. Near the middle of 
the forenoon he came to a small collection of 
mean cottages, and having stopped here just 
long enough to rest himself and witness the 
wretched filthiness of the people, he moved on 
again. Before him lay a long, high hill, upon 
the top of which he could see a single building. 
When the sun was at its meridian, he had gain- 
ed the summit of the hill, and here he stopped 
to gaze upon the scene that lay spread out to his 
view. Away in the distance, to the right, lay 
the town of Fou-tching-yo, with its single pago- 
da, and surrounding mass of low peaked roofs, 
looking like a gaunt mandarin surrounded by 
kneeling subjects, while directly before him, in 
the deep valley at his feet, lay a scene that made 
his heart beat quicker. There were numerous 
temples, and nearly all of them in ruins. The 
ruins were not so stupendous as to strike one 
with awe; but they were strange and marvel- 





lous, exhibiting a style of architecture which, if 
it lacked in massive symmetry, more than made 
it up in originality of design and exquisiteness 
of finish. 

At length our traveller began to descend the 
hill. At the foot, and near the temples, ran a 
small stream of water, across which was thrown 
a bridge of bamboo. This our hero crossed, 
and ere long he became lost amid the ruins. 
On all hands, and in the most perplexing disor- 
der, lay slabs of marble, blocks of porcelain, 
huge columns of granite, images in wood and 
stone, and gilded and painted gods of every de- 
scription. Amongst the ruins of the largest 
temple, Paul found a Buddhist joss, or idol, 
near fifty feet in length. It had been tumbled 
from its pedestal, and now lay out at full length 
upon the stone floor. It was an image of Bud- 
dha, and the fine gilding was yet in its place 
where the weather had not beat upon it. 

Before Pau! thought of the flight of time, the 
afternoon had flown away, and the first that re- 
called him to a sense of his situation was the 
presence of twilight. As yet he had thought of 
no place to sleep. He had noticed some small 
houses upon the opposite slope of the hill, but 
he knew not whether he could find accommoda- 
tions there. He had provisions enough with 
him for his supper and breakfast, and after re- 
volving the matter over in his mind for some 
time, he resolved to pass the night among the 
ruins. He examined his pistols before it be- 
came quite dark, and having looked out a com- 
fortable place in which to sleep, and marked it 
so that he might find it again, he went down to 
the stream to eat his supper. At about eight 
o’clock the moon arose, and as its face was 
bright and full, Paul spent some time further in 
r@mbling about amongst the quaint ruins. At 
length, however, he began to grow sleepy, and 
he sought the place which he had marked for 
his night’s rest. It was beneath one of the 
arms of the gigantic idol, where the rank grass 
had grown up around a broken flagstone, and 
where he would be protected from the damp 
night wind. 

Here Paul Ardeen laid himself down; and as 
he lay there he could but think how strange was 
his position. All around him lay the fragments 
of an age that had passed away, and he was re- 
posing beneath the shadow of a mute god that 
millions might have worshipped. But why was 
that god allowed to rest there in an attitude so 
degrading? And why were those hundreds of 
lesser deities suffered to remain idle amid the 
ruins of their earthly tabernacle, when so many 
were ready to worship and bow down to them ? 
He hoped to find out why all this was so, and 
thus hoping he sank into a drowsy slumber; but 
he was not destined to sleep long—for before he 
had half finished his first dream, he was awak- 
ened by an unusual noise. He started up and 
listened, and found that it was the sound of 
horses’ feet, and he judged that they must be 
crossing the bamboo bridge. He climbed up on 
to the side of the great joss, and by the light of 
the moon he could see two horses approaching 
the ruins. Paul remained upon the idol long 
enough to satisfy himself that they were ap- 
proaching the very spot where he stood, and 
then he got down and concealed himself—for 
he felt that even though there might be no dan- 
ger, yet concealment was the safest side. Soon 
the horses stopped, and shortly afterwards he 
heard footsteps approaching the place of his 
concealment. He peeped out between two 
blocks of stone, and saw a single man coming 
up towards him. The new-comer was habited 
in the robe of a priest; but the silken girdle 
had been loosened, as though to admit the cool 
air, and beneath the priestly robe our hero saw 
the flash of jewels and the color of a richer garb. 
This. of course aroused the youth’s curiosity, 
and as soon as the stranger had passed him, he 
carefully arose to watch him. He could plainly 
see all his movements—for the light of the 
moon came down almost with the power of day. 

First the intruder approached the broad stone 
pedestal, upon which the giant joss had once 
stood; and here he stopped and gazed about, as 
if to assure himself that he was not watched. 
Having satisfied himself upon this point, he 
drew a dagger from his bosom, and with its 
metal haft he gave several quick, smart raps 
upon the stone. In a few minutes there came a 
low rap from the inside, and then the stranger 
rapped again, accompanying this last rap by a 
peculiar whistle. In a moment more, Paul was 
not a little astonished at seeing a portion of the 
massive pedestal sink from its place, leaving an 
aperture some three feet square, through which 
the applicant quickly passed, and immediately 
afterwards the place was closed up as before. 

For a while Paul was lost in astonishment; 
but when he grew more calm he began to reflect 
upon what he had seen. He fancied that he 
had dreamed something like this; he had, at 
least, dreamed of things full as strange in con- 
nection with the place, and he began to think 
that some of his other phantasms might have 
weight and meaning. Fora long while he re- 
mained behind the granite blocks, so as to see 
the stranger when he should return; but his 
drooping eyes would not obey his will, and he 
had to surrender to the sleepy god. He dared 
not go back to the spot he had formerly occu- 
pied—for in case the strange visitor should 
come out while he slept, he would run the risk 
of exposure, so he sought a safe place, and there 
he lay down, and was soon asleep. When he 
next awoke it was from being roused by a low, 
grating sound, and on starting up he saw by the 
pale light that was reflected into the place, the 
same comer of the night before just emerging 
from the aperture in the pedestal. He turned 
after he came forth from the mystic retreat, and 
having seen the place re-closed, he walked qui- 
etly away. Paul knew that it must be near 
morning, for the moon had sank far into the 
west, and a tall wall threw its shade over the 
place where he had been sleeping. He crept 
out from his hiding-place, and saw the man just 
passing behind the ruins of the adjoining tem- 
ple. Pretty soon he heard the low hum of 
voices, and then came the sound of prancing 
horses, and not long afterwards he saw the two 
horsemen ride over the little bridge, and dash 





swiftly away up the hill. As soon as they were 
out of sight he came down from his place of ob- 
servation, and commenced walking up and down 
the stone pavement. The scene he had wit- 
nessed was not only strange, but to him it held 
out a peculiar interest. 

Paul Ardeen had long held the desire to visit 
these ruins—for there were strange tales con- 


nected with them which had been whispered into. 


his ears; and being naturally of a bold, ener- 
getic disposition, with a love of adventure, and, 
maybe, a fair share of curiosity, he had deter- 
mined, let the risk be what it might, to make the 
trial. Since the resolution had been formed, he 
had had any quantity of presentiments, and 
hence it is no subject of marvel that he should 
be upon the rack of curiosity after what had 
now happened. So he walked up and down 
among the dingy relics of Buddha, and while he 
walked he resolved that he would solve the mys- 
tery if it lay in his power. There might be dan- 
ger in the undertaking, but he cared not for that. 
He had set his soul upon the task, and no other 
thought came to make any strong opposition. 

As soon as it was daylight our hero went 
down to the stream and washed himself; and 
having eaten his scanty breakfast, he returned to 
the ruins. He went to the pedestal, but he could 
find no clue to the place he had seen opened. 
The rock was a sort of hard, flinty granite, and 
carved with various mystic devices. Paul knew 
that among some of these carvings must be the 
joint of the movable piece; but he could not 
find it. He put the point of his knife into every 
visible angle and turn, but he could find no 
crack or crevice. Paul thought it best not to 
make too much disturbance about the place at 
present, so he turned from the spot and went to 
view the ruins of the other temples, and in this 
occupation he took up the time until noon. 
Paul now felt faint and hungry, and he turned 
his steps towards the cots he had seen on the 
opposite hill. They were about a mile distant, 
and situated upon a sort of table, which inclined 
towards the south. There was nothing very in- 
viting in their appearance, but the adventurer 
was not in a situation to stand upon trifles. 





CHAPTER IV. 
STORY OF THE TEMPLES—AN ADVENTURE. 


Wuen Paul reached the dwellings, he found 
them to be bamboo huts, thatched with coarse 
grass and strips of tallow-tree bark. They were 
dirty, filthy-looking holes, but he selected the 
one that seemed the least objectionable, and hav- 
ing approached the door, he found it occupied 
by a middle-aged man, with his wife and four 
children. The family were just at their dinner 
as our hero entered, and the peasant at once 
arose and bade him welcome. Paul made his 
wants known, and at the same time expressed 
his desire to pay for all that he might receive. 
The freedom and kindness of his reception 
nearly made up for the amount of dirt which he 
had to encounter, and without further ceremony 
he sat down to the meal, which consisted of 
boiled rice, a boiled fowl, and some black bread, 
made from rice flour, sweetened from some dark 
syrup. Notwithstanding the amount of dirty 
grease which defaced the table and the dishes, 
the youth ate heartily, for he was fortified by an 
excellent appetite. After the meal was finished, 
the host lit his pipe, and Paul did the same, 
both seating themselves upon a rude bench that 
stood in front of the hut, under the broad, over- 
hanging eaves. 

“You are from the north?” said the host, 
who had given his name as Lin-fou. 

“From the northwest,” returned our hero, 
seeing that Lin had no suspicions against him. 

“T thought so. And your name—” 

“Ts Pau-ding,” said Paul, smiling at the od- 
dity of the assumed cognomen. 

“‘ How far have you come this day ?” 

“Only from the temples.” 

“Temples!” uttered Lin-fou, elevating his 
eyebrows. ‘‘ What temples?” 

“Why, those in the valley, to be sure.” 

‘* But you did not stop there last night?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You did not sleep there ?” 

~ Te.” 

“Not among the ruins ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Among those ruins ?”’ pursued the host, tak- 
ing his pipe from his mouth, and pointing down 
to the massive ruins from whence Paul had just 
come. 

“ Yes, I slept there last night. I got belated 
while examining them, and so made up my 
mind to stop there. Is there anything wonder- 
ful in that ?” 

“Wonderful!” uttered Lin, laying his hand 
upon his head with a sort of reverential awe. 
“Tt’s perfectly miraculous! You are the first 
man that has ever passed the night there and 
come forth alive !’’ 

“ But what is the mystery ?” asked Paul, hop- 
ing that he might gain some insight into what 
he had witnessed. 

“Did you not see anything strange there ?” 
returned the host, speaking as one yet lost in 
astonishment. 

“Yes; I saw that the great Buddha was over- 
thrown and disgraced; and I saw that numer- 
ous gods and charms were scattered about in 
plenteous confusion. I wondered that tlie peo- 
ple did not take some of them home to their 
own houses.” 

“God preserve us from ‘such a fate !” piously 
ejaculated Lin, again placing his hand upon the 
top of his head. ‘‘ There is a curse upon that 
place, and upon all that is in it.” 

“Tam ignorant, good Lin. Let me have the 
light. I have heard that the ruins were wonder- 
ful, but I know nothing more.” 

“Then you do not know why those temples 
are in ruins, and why the cold east wind blows 
so bleakly about their gods ?” 

“No. Tell me.” 

“‘T will. And you slept there !—you must be 
smiled upon by the great Eminence of Heaven. 
But let me tell you, for I know it well. A great 
many years ago—many hundreds, I think—the 
people of Fou-tching-yo, Liu-tchou, and Teng- 
yuen, assisted by the emperor and his grandees, 








— 
built those great temples. The largest was for 
Buddha, the next for Teoo-moo, the go ddess of 
all things, and the third for Shing-moo, our holy 
mother. Time passed on, and the virtuous peo- 
ple came and worshipped in these temples, and 
they gave to the gods everything that lay in 
their power. At length there came a great 
drought, and it cursed only this section. The 
people prayed to the gods upon their knees. 
they gave Teoo-moo and Shing-moo rare Waa 
ers and jewels, and to the great joss they gave a 
new clothing of gold and many valuable orna. 
ments; but their prayers were not heard. The 
corn would not grow, and the sheep died upon 
the hills. Of course the people were angry; 
but they thought all this might be to 
them for their sins, and so through the whole of 
the next winter they fasted and prayed, and be. 
stowed more attention than ever upon the oft 
fended gods. In the spring, the cold east winds 
came and nipped the fruit, and the whirlwind 
broke down the vines and the tallow-trees, 
The people were exasperated now, for they 
knew that their gods meant them harm instead 
of good, so they collected together, many thou. 
sands of them, and tore down the temples and 
hurled the gods from their seats. The priests 
made no resistance, but helped in the work of 
destruction. After this was done the people 
went to their homes, and from that time they 
prospered ; but they would not build up the 
temples again. That is why those ruins are in 
the valley.” 

It was a strange tale; but Paul did not won- 
der at it, for he knew that it was characteristic 
of the Chinese people. Only a few months be. 
fore, he had seen a huge gilded idol dragged 
through the mud at Amoy, because it had not 
answered the prayers of the people; but in this 
latter case the people prospered soon afterwards, 
and then the idol was not only restored to its 
place, but it was re-gilded, new ornaments 
placed upon it, and then the people rolled in the 
dust at its feet, and implored its forgiveness. 

“But where is the danger of now visiting the 
place ?” asked our hero, after he had pondered 
a while upon what he had heard. _ 

“Why,” returned the peasant, with a slight 
shudder, “it seems that the disgraced gods try 
to wreak their vengeance upon all whom they 
can lay hold of. They have no power beyond 
the limits of their ruined houses; but they must 
have power there, or they have called the dark 
spirits to their aid. Unfortunate travellers who 
have stopped there, have been found dead in the 
morning ; and then the most strange noises are 
sometimes heard. The Prince of Nankin long 
since issued an edict that no one should attempt 
to pass the night near the ruins.” 

“ But why did he do so ?” 

“To save the lives of his people.” 

“ And how long since the edict was passed ?” 

“ About two years.” 

“Ts there any penalty attached ?” 

“There is no need of any penalty, for death is 
sure to follow.” 

“ And yet I am not dead,” said Paul. 

The peasant looked up, and shook his head 
dubiously. 

“T don’t know,” he at length said, “ how you 
escaped. The gods may have been asleep, or 
the dark spirit may have been away upon some 
errand among wicked people. I would not 
sleep there for all the gold and precious stones 
upon the imperial joss !’ 

Paul could not but smile at the poor peasant’s 
superstitious earnestness; but he took good 
care that his smile should not be seen. But 
then the desire to smile soon passed away, for a 
strange crowd of surmises and suspicions had 
began to pass through his mind. He remem- 
bered well the gaudy dress and jewels he had 
seen beneath the dark robe of him who had so 
mysteriously visited the ruins on the night be- 
fore, and he wondered if that very individual 
might not be the prince himself. The suspicion 
was a strange one, but the youth thought he had 
good grounds for it. And yet it did not tend in 
the least to dampen his ardor—his determina- 
tion to pursue the plan he had formed was as 
Strong as ever. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon our hero 
signified ,his intention of leaving, and having 
paid for his dinner—only about the amount of 
an English penny—he told Lin-fou that he 
might be there again‘ pn the next day. He 
bought some bread for his supper, and then he 
turned to depart. 

“ Of course you wont venture among the tem- 
ples again,” said the peasant. 

“T shall be more careful in future,” was Paul’s 
reply, and with that he sct out. 

The young adventurer followed along the hill- 
side until he arrived at a point opposite to the 
temples, and then he descended. Until evening 
he wandered about amongst the ruins, and as 
soon as it was dark he crept to the same place 
where he had slept the night before, and then he 
laid himself down. For ggveral hours he re- 
mained awake to watch the pedestal, but gradu- 
ally sleep overpowered him, and he fell off into 
a doze. How long he had remained so, he could 
not tell, but he was at length aroused by that 
same low, grating sound. It struck upon his 
ears with a quickening power, and on starting 
up he could just discern a human head thrust 
out from the aperture in the pedestal. It was 
not the one he had seen on the previous night— 
he was sure of that—for this head was bare, and 
wholly shaved, and the moonbeams glisteried 
upon the bald pate as though it had been a ball 
of polished metal. Shortly, the owner of the 
head made his whole body visible. It was a 
large, stout body, and clothed in the garb of a 
pricst of Buddha. After he had come up, he 
closed the aperture, and having gazed carefully 
about him, he walked quietly away. 

For a while after the priest had gone, Paul 
remained on the watch; but sleep again over- 
powered him. If he could only have gone out 
and moved about, he might have kept awake 
well enough; bnt he dared not venture out lest 
the priest should return unexpectedly upon him, 
and thus, perhaps, upset his whole plan. But 
he was not destined to sleep long, for approach- 
ing footsteps soon aroused him, and under the 
excitement of a dreamy phantasy that was just 
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ing in his mind he started to his feet more 
“Say than he would otherwise have done. 
And that movement came near costing him his 
life, for the stout priest saw him, and turned 
quickly towards him. 

“Ha! ha!” uttered the bald-headed bonze, 
starting back a pace, “you are the cause of all 
this thumping and bumping. Now the angry 
gods be revenged upon you for thus desecrating 
their shattered abode !” 

As the bonze spoke he raised a heavy club of 
iron-wood which he carried, and sprang for- 
ward; but the moment of time that intervened 
between his discovery and the raising of the 
club, had given Paul opportunity for clear 
thought. He remembered what the peasant had 
told him about the finding of dead travellers in 
the temple, and he now thought he had found 
what made them die. With this conviction, he 
had instinctively drawn a pistol from his bosom, 
and he had just cocked it as the bonze started to 
spring upon him. It was the instinct of self- 
preservation that made him raise his weapon, 
and just as the ponderous club was raised above 
his head, he fired. He dodged the blow, and 
sprang back. The priest uttered a quick cry, 
and raised his club again; but he struck wildly 
and at random. Once or twice he raised the 
club, and ther it dropped from his hand, and 
with a deep groan he staggered towards the pe- 
destal ; but he did not reach it. He stretched 
out both his hands, as though he would have 
clasped the massive rock for support, and with 
one more groan he sank down, or rather fell for- 
ward, upon the stone pavement. 

Paul left his place, and hastened forward. 
He stooped down and turned the body of the 
fallen man over; but there was no life in it. 
The moon shone full upon the spot, and the 
youth could see that the ball had entered the 
left breast, and perhaps touched the heart. 
This was a position for which our hero had not 
looked, and for a while he knew hardly how to 
act. But it soon came to his mind that he had 
better, for the present, at least, hide the body, 
and taking it by the feet, he dragged it away be- 
tween two massive fragments of wall, and there 
covered it with the old rubbish that lay around. 
He felt really sorry that he had killed the fellow, 
but the thought that the deed was necessary to 
save his own life, eased his conscience; and 
then, perhaps, he had revenged the death of 
many an innocent traveller, who had unsuspect- 
ingly sought the shelter of the ruins. At all 
events, he thought that the bonze deserved death 
more than he did himself, and there he let the 
matter rest. 

With a strangely beating heart, Paul now ap- 
proached the old pedestal. He had a mind to 
try and gain admittance to the place from 
whence the bonze had come. It was venture- 
some—it was, perhaps, foolhardy ; but the youth 
could not turn from the purpose. He remem- 
bered the signal he had heard the visitor give, 
and he drew his dagger ; he had turned the haft, 
and was upon the poiuat of knocking, when he 
was startled by the laying of a hand upon his 
arm. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE COMPACT. 


Ow the instant that Paul felt the touch upon 
his arm, he started up and drew a pistol; but 
when he had turned and seen who it was that 
had thus arrested him, he recoiled with a startled 
emotion, for it was none other than Ye-fo-hi, the 
Juggler of Nankin ! 

“You would not shoot me,” calmly said the 
juggler, with a smile. 

“Not if you mean me no harm. But why are 
you here 2?” 

“T would ask the same question of you.” 

“T came to see these ruins.” 

“So did 1.” 

“But you take a strange hour for your visit.” 

“«T thought the same of you.” 

“* But I slept here.” 

“Were you asleep now ?*” 

Paul found himself cornered, and he did not 
answer. The juggler looked upon him with a 
keen, searching glance. The smile had passed 
away, and he seemed now earnest and thought- 
ful. 

“T heard the report of a pistol a few moments 
since,” he resumed, seeing that the ‘youth did 
not speak. “What was the trouble? Ah!— 
what is this upon which the moonbeams shine 
so brightly? It is blood! Why is this? Do 
not fear to tell me if you know.” 

At first Paul hesitated. He feared to try his 
hand at falsehood or direct deception, and after 
&@ moment’s thought he resolved to tell the thing 
as it really happened. 

“T wandered about among the ruins dering 
most of the day that has last passed,’’ he said, 
“and at nightfall I laid me down behind those 
stones to sleep. How long I had slept I know 
not, but I was awakened by the approach of foot- 
steps, and on starting to my feet beheld a stout 
man close tome. He saw me at the same mo- 
ment, and sprang upon me with a club—that is 
the club, there. I drew my pistol and shot 
him.” : 

The juggler stooped down and picked up the 
club, which had dropped near the pedestal, and 
his face kindled as he examined it. 

“ This was made on purpose for killing men,” 
he said, as he turned the weapon over in his 
hand; “and I think here is matted hair upon it, 
too! But did the fellow give you no reason for 
his onset ?”” 

“ He only said that the angry gods should be 
revenged upon me for desecrating their shattered 
abode.” 

“This, then, is the secret of the deaths that 
have occurred here,” said the juggler, speaking 
half to himself; and then looking up, he added: 
“The people fear these ruins, and give them 
room to lie in quiet. Perhaps you know the 
Story.” 

“Yes; an old peasant on the hill told me.” 

“And did you venture to sleep here after 
that ?” 

“T treated the matter only as an idle super- 
stition.”” 

“ And yet you see there was truth in it ” 


“ Something of truth.” 

“Ay, much of truth—for there have many 
people lost their lives here. But where is the 
body of him you shot ?” 

“T dragged it to a place out yonder, and cov- 
ered it up.” 

“T would see it. You have nothing to fear 
from me. Come.” 

Paul could not resist the beck of the strange 
man. He did not fear him now, and yet he 
wished he had not come. He had an instinctive 
feeling that it would be better to trust him, and 
yet he would have given much to have kept 
the whole matter to himself. But with what the 
juggler already knew, it could do no harm to 
show him the body; so the youth led the way to 
the place where it had been concealed, and 
threw off the rubbish that covered it; then they 
both took hold and drew the corse out into the 
moonlight. 6 

“T have seen that fellow before,” said Ye-fo- 
hi, stooping down and gazing intently into the 
dead man’s face. ‘I have seen him in Nankin, 
and twice have I tried to track him; but both 
times I lost him. I wish I had known him bet- 
ter before you sent that lead through his body.” 

“T did it upon a pinch,” replied Paul. “I 
had no choice in the matter.” 

“Yes; I know. But, perhaps, he may have 
something in his pockets that will throw light 
upon the subject. Let us see.” 

And thereupon the juggler began to overhaul 
the dead man’s garments. He found a bunch of 
keys, a knife, a small ivory whistle, and a small 
“strip of parchment, and that was all. The 
knife he put back; but the keys, the whistle, 
and the parchment he kept. The latter he un- 
rolled and found it written upon. The charac- 
ters were bold and heavy, and were plainly to 
be traced by the moonlight. The juggler start- 
ed as he read it, and then handed it to Paul. 
The latter read it, and he, too, started—for it 
clinched the suspicion he had before entertained. 
It was a special passport from Kong-ti, the pow- 
erful Prince of Nankin, and gave the bearer— 
whose name was set down as Fau-kiug—liberty 
to pass at will where he pleased in the provinces 
of Kiang-su and Ngan-hoei,—even to be free 
from all civil process, and exempt from all ar- 
rest on any account whatever. This was signed 
by the prince’s own hand, and bore his seal. 
After Paul had read it, he handed it back to the 
juggler, and the latter looked it over once more. 
His features were worked upon strangely as he 
traced the bold characters over again, and at 
length he turned to our hero. 

“Your name, I think, is Paul Ardeen. O, 
you need not start—I saw you at Canton some 
months since, and I seldom forget a face when 
once I see it. Now, you are an Englishman, 
and not moved by the petty superstitions that 
enter into the movements of my countrymen. 
You may help me if you will, and I assure you 
that you shall be well rewarded if you do. Ye- 
fo-hi is not so poor as most people take him 
for.” 

“ But how can I help you?” asked Paul, after 
he had pondered some upon the curious subject. 
For to him it did appear curious that he should 
be brought into such contact with one of the 
most notorious men in the empire—and a man, 
too, whom he had tried to avoid, and whom he 
had looked upon with something of fear. 

“Why, you have wit, courage and coolness, 
and I think you are one who might be trusted. 
I do not think I am mistaken in your counte- 
nance. I think the Prince Kong-ti must have a 
haunt About here somewhere, and I would find 
out where it is. If you would watch here, keep 
your eyes about this vicinity, and see what 
movements are made, I think you may learn 
something.” 

“But what shall it profit me? I am not so 
fond of ruming my neck to the block !” 

“O, if you fear, then we will say no more 
about it. I had thought you fond of adventure, 
and fond, too, perhaps, of hunting up and solv- 
ing mysteries.” 

“TI do not fear, sir,” returned Paul, with a 
flush upon his face. ‘ But my life was not 
given me to throw needlessly away. But yet, 
perhaps, I may do as you wish, for I should 
really like to know why that fellow attacked 
me.” 

“O, I wish you would help me,” pursued the 
juggler, evincing much earnestness. “ The 
prince has done me a most foul wrong, and I 
would have my hand upon him. I feel sure 
that he haunts this place; but I cannot remain 
here now. I must away to Nankin. If you 
will but stop here and watch—perhaps one more 
night, perhaps a week, perhaps more—you may 
see the prince about here.” 

“But how shall I know him?” asked Paul, 
who was all the while considering deeply upon 
the subject. 

“You may know him by his very bearing. 
He is a man about forty years of age, somewhat 
taller than yourself and quite corpulent. His 
skin is light—lighter than yours—for he was 
born in the extreme north of the empire. He 
is our emperor’s youngest brother. You will 
surely know him if you see him, and if he comes 
disguised I think you will easily see through it. 
I ask you to do this, for I do not know an avail- 
able man of my own people who would dare to 
do it. What say you?” 

Paul was now sure that the man whom he had 
seen enter the ruins cn the previous night, was 
none other than the prince; but he did not 
mean that the juggler should know how much 
of a clue he had. He revolved the matter over ; 
he had determined to explore the mystic place 
beneath the ruins, and why should he hesitate 
now? In fact, the presence of the juggler had 
given him a new incentive to explore the place, 
for he felt less fear of thé consequences. If 
harm should happen to him, there would now be 
one who would know where he was. There is a 
vast difference between being alone in an adven- 
ture and having a companion, even though that 
companion be but a confidant and sympathizer 
without direct personal companionship. These 
kind of thoughts came to Paul’s mind, and at 
length he replied that he would make the trial. 

‘““You know not, sir,” exclaimed Ye fo-hi, 
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with much gratitude in his manner, “how you 





have pleased me in this. I do not think there 
will be much danger. I have long needed a 
stout arm and a resolute heart to help me; but 
among my people I could find them not. You 
shall remain here, and among the honest peas- 
ants you can find sustenance. O, if I can but 
once get upon the track of the prince, I shall be 
content. Watch for him—watch for him. This 
man was his tool, and when he finds him gone 
he may come to seek him.” 

“Suppose you let me have those keys and 
that whistle,” said Paul. “Who knows but 
that they may come in use? That whistle may 
be for the giving of some secret signal, and the 
keys may be also used. At least, they may 
serve me better than yourself.” 

“So they may,” returned the old man, pass- 
ing the articles over without even a thought, 
save to comply with the youth’s wishes. 

After this, the body of the bonze was dragged 
back to its hiding-place, and then the two walk- 
ed out into the court. When they stopped, the 
juggler laid his hand upon Paul’s arm, and with 
more of emotion than he had before betrayed, 
he said: 

“IT must leave you now, for I have business 
that must be done. I heard that the prince had 
left Nankin, and that he had taken this path, 
and hence I followed ; but I cannot stop now to 
hunt for him. You will not deceive me—you 
will not neglect the work. I trust you—I put 
all confidence in you, and in the end you shall 
own that I have not done you wrong; but you 
shall find that I have a power to make you 
blessed. Believe me—O, believe me! I will 
bless you with earth’s sweetest blessings, and I 
will help open heaven to your feet.” 

Paul Ardeen stood like one entranced. The 
words he had heard were not so powerfal in 
themselves, but there was that in the speech that 
affected him wondrously. It was something 
aside from the tone—something more than the 
mere language,—it was something that did not 
belong to the sounds he had heard, and yet it 
was a power that came from the man before 
him. He gazed up into the juggler’s face, and 
with a most searching look did he scrutinize 
every lineament of those dark features. Why 
he did so, he knew not; he only knew that his 
soul was struggling to leap forth into some 
knowledge that was not yet his—that he was 
the plaything of a double mystery. He did not 
reply, and ere long the old man continued : 

“T shall be here again in one week. Shall I 
find you here then?” ~ 

“Tf I am alive—yes,” 

“Then heaven protect you! I must be with- 
in the walls of Fou-tching-yo before the sun is 
up. As you love yourself, do not deceive me— 
do not neglect me. In one week, if I am alive, 
I shall be here, and perhaps before.” 

And thus speaking, the strange man turned 
and walked swiftly away. Paul watched him as 
he walked down the valley, nor did he move 
until the departing form was lost in the gloomy 
shadows of the distance. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





TASTE BEFORE EXTRAVAGANCE, 

Somebody has said, that a Parisian grisette, 
with a little tulle and ribbon, will conquer the 
world, while an English woman, with all her 
shawls, damasks and diamonds, leoks only like 
an animated clothes-horse. There is some ex- 

ration in this statement, but more wit, and 
still more truth. The women of France unques- 
tionably have a better taste in dress than those 
of Great Britain, or even America. In both our 
mother country and this, there is too much of 
what may be called ‘‘ snobbism ”’ in female attire. 
The ladies of Anglo-Saxondom seem to fancy 
that the more they spend on dress, the prettier 
they look. aor Ad one sees little women 
covered all over with lace, or buried in the mid- 
dle of stiff brocade, or almost lost to sight under 
a puffing velvet cloak, with capes that expand 
on either side like gigantic wings. Or one be- 
holds tall women, if such is the fashion, tricked 
out in tight sleeves, and striped silks—the cost 
of the material being regarded, by the wearer, as 
sufficient compensation for the incongruity of 
the style. 

A French servant girl even has better taste. 
She knows it is not so much the richness of the 
material, as the way it is made up, and the man- 
ner in which it is worn, that gives the desired air 
of elegance. A neat fit, a graceful bearing, and 
a proper harmony between the complexion and 
the colors, has more to do with female attraction 
than even American ladies seem particularly to 
comprehend. Many a wife looks prettier, if she 
would but know it, in her neat morning frock of 
calico, than in the incongruous pile of finery 
which she dignifies with the title of full dress. 
Many an unmarried female first wins the heart 
of her future husband, in some simple, unpre- 
tending attire, which, if consulted about, she 
would pronounce too cheap except for ordinary 
wear, but which, by its accidental suitability to 
her figure, face te carriage, idealises her youth 
and beauty wonderfully. If ladies would stady 
taste in dress more, and care less for mere ex- 
pense, they would have no reason to regret it. 
At present, the extravagance of American fe- 
males in their attire is proverbial. We wish we 
could say as much of their elegance in the same 
line.—Ledger. 
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A GRASSHOPPER ROAST. 


There are districts in California which literally 
swarm with grasshoppers; the Empire County 
Argus says the following describes the manner 
in which they are captured and prepared for eat- 
ing by the Digger Indians, by whom they are 
relished with great gusto. A piece of ground is 
sought where they most abound, in the centre of 
which an excavation is made large and deep 
enough to prevent the insect from hopping out 
when once in. The entire party of Diggers sur- 
round as much of the adjoining grounds as they 
can, and with each a green bough in hand, whip- 
ping and thrashing on every side, gradually ap- 

roach the centre, driving the insects before them 
in countless multitudes, till nearly all are secured 
in the pit. Smaller excavations are made, an- 
swering as ovens, in which fires are kindled and 
kept up till the surrounding earth, for a short 
distance, becomes sufficiently heated, together 
with a flat stone large enough to cover the oven. 
The grasshoppers are now taken in coarse bags, 
and after being thoroughly soaked in‘salt water 
for a few moments, are emptied into the ovens 
and closed in. Ten or fifteen minutes suffices 
to roast them, when they are taken out and eaten, 
without further preparation and with much relish, 
or reduced to powder and made into soup. And 
having from curiosity tasted, not of the soup, but 
of the roast, really if one could but divest him- 
self of the idea of eating an insect, as we do an 
oyster or shrimp, without other preparation than 
simple roasting, they would not be considered 
bad eating even by more refined epicures than 
the Digger Indians. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY JEANETTE DE BARRE. 
Where now the incense breathing voice 
That woke my song in other days; 
Whose promise bade my heart rejoice 
While pointing to Fame’s Pharos blaze? 





For me the morning’s dew is gone 
That glittered in the forest’s shade, 

When life’s young bark swept gaily on 
By sunlit stream, by glen and glade. 


Now, darkly brooding, murmurs hoarse 
The morning zephyrs from the west, 
Around my struggling life bark’s course, 

Above the foam-capped ocean’s breast. 


Time’s pinions now flit slowly by, 

And gloom around my pathway fling, 
As requiem-like they seem to sigh 

The vanished promise of life’s spring. 


Courage, poor heart! shake off despair— 
Arouse thee to thy mission high ; 

Be thine the soul to do,—and dare, 
Whatever is thy destiny. 


Tear off the thorny wreath that care 
Has long around thy pathway turned, 
And raise Hope’s dewy chaplet fair, 
Its tendrils round thy brow to bind. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE GREAT PAGODA HEN. 


BY THE OLD ’uN. 











Mr. Sap Green retired from business end” 


took possession of his country “villa,” just 
about the time the “hen fever” broke out, and 
he soon gave evidence of having that malignant 
disorder in its most aggravated form. He toler- 
ated no birds in his yard that weighed less than 
ten pounds at six months, and he allowed no 
eggs upon his table that were not of a dark ma- 
hogany color and the flavor of pine shavings, 
He supplied his own table with poultry, and the 
said poultry consisted of elongated drumsticks, 
attached by gutta percha muscles and catgut sin- 
ews to ponderous breast bones. He frequently 
purchased a “ crower” fora figure that would 
have bought a good Morgan horse, but then as 
the said crower consumed as much grain as a 
Morgan horse, he could not help being perfectly 
satisfied with the bargain. His wife complained 
that he was “ making ducks and drakes” of his 
property, but as that involved a high compli- 
ment to his ornithological tastes, he attempted 
no retort. He satisfied himself that it “ would 
pay in the end.” His calculations of profits 
were “clear as mud.” He would have a thou- 
sand hens. The improved breeds were warrant- 
ed to lay five eggs a-piece a week; and eggs 
were worth—that is, he was paying—six dollars 
adozen. His thousand hens would lay 20,833 
dozen eggs per annum, which, at six dollars per 
dozen, would amount to the sum of $124,998. 
Even deducting therefrom the original cost of 
the hens and their keep—say $36,000, the very 
pretty trifle of $88,998 was the remainder—clear 
profit. Eggs—even dark mahogany eggs—went 
down to a shilling a dozen: but we will not 
anticipate. 

To facilitate the multiplication of the feathered 
species, Mr. Green imported a French Eccaleo- 
bion, or egg-hatching machine, that worked by 
steam, and was warranted to throw off a thou- 
sand chicks a month. 

One day an “ancient mariner ” arrived at the 
villa with a small basket on his arm, and in- 
quired for the master of the house. Sap was 
just then engaged in important business—teach- 
ing a young chicken to crow—but he left his 
occupation, and received the stranger. 

“ Want to buy an egg ?” asked the mariner. 

“ One egg! why! where did it come from ?”’ 
asked the hen-fancier. 

“E Stingies,” replied the mariner. 

“ Domestic fowl’s egg ?” 

“ Domestic.” 

* Let’s see it.” 

The sailor produced an enormous egg, weigh- 
ing about half a pound. Sap “hefted” it 
carefully. 

“Did you ever see the birds that lay such 
eggs ?” he asked. 

“ Lots on ’em,” replied the sailor. ‘‘ They’re 
big as all out doors—they calls ’em the Gigantic 
Pagoda Hen. I’m afeared to tell you how big 
they are! you wont believe me. But jest you 
hatch out that ’ere and you'll see.” 

“Bat they must eat a great deal?” 

“ Scarcely anything,” replied the mariner, 
“that’s the beauty on ’em. Don’t eat as much 
as bantams.” 

“ Are they good layers ?” 

“ You can’t help ’m laying,” replied the sea- 
man, enthusiastically. ‘‘ They lay one egg every 
week day and two Sundays.” 

“But when do they set ?” 

“They don’t set at all. They lays their eggs 
in damp hot places, and natur does the rest. 
The chicks take keer of themselves as soon as 
they’re out of the shell.” 

“Damp, hot place !” said Sap. 
leobion is the very thing—and my artificial 
sheep-skin mother will bring ’em up to a charm. 
My friend—what will you take for your egg ?” 

“Cap’n,” said the mariner, solemnly, “ if I 
was going to stay ashore, I wouldn’t take a hun- 
dred dollars for it, but as I’ve shipped agin, and 
sail directly, you shall have it for forty !”’ 

The forty dollars were instantly paid, and the 
hen-fancier retired with his prize, his conscience 
smiting him for having robbed a poor, hard 
working sailor. 

O, how he watched the egg-hatching machine 
while that extraordinary egg was undergoing 
the steaming process. He begrudged the time 
exacted by eating and sleeping, but his vigils 
were rewarded by the appearance, in due time, 
of a stout young chick, with the long legs that 
are a proof of Eastern blood. The bird grew 
apace—indeed, almost as rapidly as Jack’s bean- 
stalk, or the prophet’s gourd. But the sailor 
was mistaken in one thing—it ate voraciously. 
Moreove@ as it increased in size and strength, 
the Pagoda exhibited extraordinary pugnacity. 


{+ 
“ My Ecca- 





It kicked a dozen comrades to death in one 
night! It even bit the hand of the feeder. Soon 
it was necessary to confine it in a separate apart- 
ment. Its head soon touched the ceiling. What 
a pity it had no mate! Sap wrote to a corres- 
pondent at Calcutta to ship him two pair of the 
Great Pagoda birds without regard to cost. 
Meanwhile he watched the enormous growth of 
his single specimen. He kept its existence a 
profound secret. It was under lock and key in 
& separate apartment, lighted by a large window 
in the roof. Sap’s man-of all-work wheeled dai- 
ly two bushels of corn and a barrel of water to 
the door of the apartment, and Green fed them 
out when no one was looking. Even this sup- 
ply was scanty, but out of justice to his family, 
Sap was compelled to put the monster bird on 
allowance. 

“Poor thing!” he would say—when he saw 
the creature devouring broken glass and even 
bolting stray nails and gravel stones, “ it cuts 
me to the soul to see it reduced to such extrem- 
ity. But it’s eating me out of house and home. 
Decidedly, that sailor-man must have been 
deceived about their being moderate feeders.” 

When the bird had attained the enormous al- 
titude of six feet, the proud proprietor sent for 
the celebrated Dr. Ludwig Hydrarchos, of Cam- 
bridge, to inspect him, and furnish him with a 
scientific description, wherewith he might aston- 
ish his brethren of the Poultry Association. 
The doctor came, and was caréfully admitted by 
Green to the presence of the Great Pagoda Hen. 
The bird was not accustomed to the sight of 
strangers, and began to manifest uneasiness and 
displeasure at seeing the man of science It lift- 
ed first one foot and then the other, as if it 
were treading on hot plates. 

“Hi! hi!’ said Green, soothingly, “ Pagy! 
Pagy! come now—be quiet—will you ?” 

“Let me out!” cried Hydrarchos, in great 
alarm. The huge bird was polking up to him. 
“ Let me out, I say!” 

“TI never knew it to act so before,” said Green, 
fumbling at the lock. 

A whir! arush! a whizzing of the wings— 
and the bird was down on the doctor—treading 
on his heels, and pecking at the nape of his neck. 

“Pagy! Pagy!” supplicated the owner. 

But the angry bird would not listen to reason, 
and Sap received a thump on the head for his 
pains. And now both rushed for the opening 
door, stumbling and falling prostrate in their 
eagerness to escape. The monster bird danced 
a moment on their prostrate bodies, and then 
darted forth. : 

It rushed through a couple of grape-houses— 
carrying destruction in its progress. It scoured 
through the flower beds, ruining the bright par- 
terres. Mrs. Green, who was walking in the 
garden with her child, saw the horrid apparition 
and stood paralyzed with terror, In an instant 
she was thrown down and trampled under foot, 
shrieking and clasping her infant in her arms. 
Green beheld this last atrocity, and his conjugal 
affection overcame his love of birds. He caught 
up his fowling-piece and fired at the ungrateful 
monster; the shot ripped up some of its tail 
feathers, but failed to inflict a mortal wound— 
nothing short of a field-piece could produce an 
impression on that living mass. Away sped the 
fowl to the railroad track, down which it rushed 
with headlong speed. But its career was brief— 
an express train, coming up in an opposite di- 
rection, struck it full in front—and rushed on, 
scattering feathers, wings and drum-sticks in 
the air. 

“Tell me, doctor,” gasped Green, “ what do 
you think of my Great Pagoda ?” 

“ Great Pagoda!” said the Professor, in in- 
dignant disdain. “ That was a Struthio—Greek, 
Strothous—in other words, an ostrich! If you 
hadn’t belonged to the genus Asinus, you’d have 
known that, without asking me. Good morning, 
Mr. Green.” 

‘Where is the monster ?” cried Mrs. Green. 
“I believe the poor child is killed. O,Sap! I 
didn’t expect this of you!” 

“Be quiet, my dear,” said Green, “it was 
only an experiment.” 

“ An experiment! Mr. Green!” retorted the 
lady, sharply ; “your wife and child nearly kill- 
ed—and you call it an experiment! Nurturing 
ostriches to devour your offspring! I wonder 
you don’t take to raising elephants !” 

“No danger of that, Maria,”’ replied her hus- 
band, meekly. ‘I have ‘seen the elephant.’ 
And to-morrow I shall send my entire stock to 
the auction room — Shanghais, Chittagongs, 
Brahma Pootras, Cochins, Warhens and War- 
hoos. They’re nice birds—great layers, small 
eaters, but they—don’t pay.” 





ASTRONOMY EXTRAORDINARY. 


“ Hallo, here!’’ said an M. P. to a seedy indi- 
vidual lying on the cellar door in the luxury of 
a rest, after a glorious bender. ; 

“ Hallo! hic—yourself, and see how you—hie 
—like it,” said seedy. 

Get up,” says M. P. 

“Why, who be you?” 

“One of the Marshal’s police !”” 

“ A what—hic?” 

“ A policeman, a star.” 

“ O,—hic—you’re a star—are you. Well, so 
amI. I a—hic, am a fixed star too. No—hic, 
laint. I’m acomet—and the—hic—gravita— 
tion of the earth has draw’d me down. Don’t 
you see Venus a winkin’ and blinkin’ at me 
up there—that shows I’m a star—hic, “a bright 
star,’ too.” 

“ Very well, you must come where we cam get 
a better observation of you, so come along.” 

“Taint no use—you might get “long—hic— 
very well with the rest of me, but there’s my 
nacleus, you can’t meve that—hic—theut & 
wheelbarrow.” 

The barrow was obtained, and the comet 
made its appearance at the Tombs next morn- 
ing, where it came into conjunction with the 
star of the previous night, upon whose evidence 
it was doomed te an eclipse of thirty days in 
the dungeons of that institution—New York 
Picayune. 

+—ooe 





Grapes.—The use of grapes as an article of 
food is mach recommended im case of consump- 
tion. They contain a large quantity of grape 
sugar, the kind which most nearly resembles 
milk sugar in its character and composition, 
which is also useful for consumptives, it having 
a great attraction for oxygen, and readily 


affording good material for respiration.—J/aine / 
‘armer. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 
Fain would I throw the mask of time 
From off my childhood’s days, 
And bid fond memory awhile, 
Forget her yearning gaze ; 
That I might look with my own eyes 
Upon their seenes again,— 
The only golden isles I’ve passed 
Upon life’s troubled main! 


O, for a second pair of eyes, 
Undimmed by after years, 

As my young eyes were then, which wept 
Not over doubts, and fears, 

That on life’s deep I might look out, 
As on & summer sea, 

And think the distant banks I saw, 
Were, like my own, as free. 


The haunts and loves of childhood’s houts, 
These are the only things 
That I would wish to love below, 
Mid life’s imaginings ; 
The only portraits I would wish 
Hung up in memory’s hall; 
A look at which should be as sweet 
As scenes which they recall! 


With naught to interpose between, 
Of shadow, or of night, 
To darken, or eclipse the orb 
Of their fall morning light; 
To feel again within my frame 
A heart of joy and smiles, 
Where now amid the rust of years, 
Hope’s anchor wasting lies. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LA PETITE CROUPIER. 
A TALE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY M. V. 8T. LEON. 


“ Deux—trois—quatre—cing—noir gagne !” 

Mingled exclamations of “ Sacre!” “ Dia- 
ble!” ete., etc., ran round the table. The bank- 
er, wholly unmoved by the emotions of the sev- 
eral grumblers, with imperturbable composure 
carelessly pushed the pile of money toward a 
very young child who sat in the middle of the 
table. The little creature grasped it with infant- 
ine eagerness, and playfully holding beth hands 
above her head, let the shower of coins fall 
ringing into her lap with a short, merry laugh, 
as they glittered and whirled in their descent. 

“Hush, Tiny! and mind what you’re about,” 
sharply exclaimed the banker. The bright, de- 
lighted expression, and pretty, joyous prattle 
ceased instantly, and, without altering her posi- 
tion, the little thing turned her large, surprised 
eyes for an instant on her reprover, as if incred- 
ulous that such harsh words could be addressed 
to her, but the stern banker was looking crossly 
at her, and the little lip quivered, the soft, won- 
dering eyes filled with tears, and the child burst 
into a fit of weeping. “Come, come, you’re too 
bad,” exclaimed several of the players, “it’s a 
shame to be so harsh with a baby like her.” 

A deep, angry flush mounted to the sallow 
cheeks of the banker as he sharply answered : 

“T presume I have a right to treat my own 
property as I please—and I shall suffer no inter- 
ference,” he added, perceiving the child’s appeal- 
ing looks at some of the party; “never mind, 
Tiny,” he continued, “ here’s something to com- 
fort you,” and he tossed a handful of candies to 
the child. The pretty creature, who resembled 
a fragile wax doll, shook back the bright golden 
ringlets from her face, and, with the tears still 
glistening in her blue eyes and on their long, 
curved lashes, began to admire and eat the gay- 
colored bonbons, soothed and pleased, while the 
sob that accompanied every long breath for a 
few moments, contrasted curiously with the hap- 
py smile which had already returned to her 
countenance. 

The game commenced again, and several suc- 
cessive ones were played without interruption, 
till at last one of the number exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, 
it’s time some of us were dry!” A general 
laugh followed this exhortation to duty, and an- 
other one rang the bell. It had scarcely ceased 
to vibrate, when the door opened, and a beauti- 
ful young girl entered, and stood waiting for 
their orders. Each named his particular fancy, 
when the girl bowed and was retiring, but reach- 
ing the door, turned and said, in a gay and 
slightly saucy tone, “There’s so many of you 
to bring things for, that I think you’d better 
come into the salon and take what you wish 
there.” 

Seizing at the proposition they all rose and 
hurried after her. The little child upon the ta- 
ble tried to get down but was afraid to jump, 
and held out her arms toward the departing 
group, saying : “ Me go too, me go too.” 

One of them, a hand , but dissipated 
looking man, turned and good-humoredly taking 
her in his arms, set her down on the floor. She 
ran along by his side, and when at the door, 
stopped for him to enter first, but he patted her 
and said, ‘‘ Trot along, piceaninni !” 

As the young men poured out the wine and 
emptied their glasses, their speeches became 
more brilliant and droll. Tiny, as she was call- 
ed, kept close to her chosen friend, and at last 
begged for some of the sparkling pretty-colored 
water, 

“ What, Tiny, you want champagne ?”’ he re- 
plied to her request, “no, no, it isn’t good for 
you ;” but seeing a look of disappointment cross 
the child’s face, ‘ well, here then, take this little 
glass and drink to my success this evening ;” 
and he placed the pretty creature upon the coun- 
ter, and called attention to her, as with a grace- 
ful bow the child uttered the words and drank 
the wine. Her little tongue soon began to move 
faster than ever. 

“Come and waltz with me,” she said, taking 
both her friend’s hands and attempting to pull 
him round with her baby strength. Her com- 
panion was talking with a comrade, and paid no 
attention to her request. 

“Come, come,” she repeated, “I want you to 
dance with me, senor—what is your name ?” 
she impatiently asked, pulling at his hand. 

The gentleman again lifted her upon the 
counter, and holding her to his side, said, 
“ Guess !” 























“No, no, tell me,” coaxed the little beauty. 

“ Edgar.” 

“Edgar! Why, mama said I had an uncle 
Edgardo! O, how I wish it might be you.” 

De Vere smiled and replied, “ Well, we will 
say I am your uncle, you may call me so.” 

“O, may 1? and you wont let Miguel be cross 
to me any more, will you ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor let him shut me up in the dark again ?” 
she implored, seeing him hesitate, and clinging 
closer to him. 

“No indeed, mi pajarita, you need fear noth- 
ing,” and they proceeded to follow the rest back 
to the gambler’s table. 

Tiny ran on before, and there was no one in 
the room but De Vere and the young girl at the 
bar. The former crossed the room and his hand 
was on the door, when the girl rapidly and 
noiselessly advanced to him, and laying her 
hand on his arm, said quickly but distinctly : 

“Do not stay one moment after twelve, 
and depart before any of the rest. Azalia— 
Tiny—O, what will become of her! What can 
Ido?” 

“Why, Mercedes! What is this ?”’ inquired 
De Vere tenderly, for large tears were in the 
dark, velvety eyes of the girl. 

She was about to reply, when suddenly ex- 
claiming ‘‘ Hush!” she glided swiftly to her 
place behind the bar and seized a glass. In an- 
other second Miguel opened the door, glanced 
sharply round, and rested his piercing gaze full 
on Mercedes, who, with a perfectly nonchalant 
expression, was rinsing a wine-glass, apparently 

eunconscious of the presence of any one. All 
this was the work of an instant, during which 
Miguel’s brow cleared, and turning to De Vere, 
he exclaimed : 

“Come, we are all waiting for you.” . 

De Vere entered last, and as he turned slight- 
ly to close the door, he met Mercedes’s eyes 
fixed imploringly and inquiringly upon him. 
Answering both entreaty and question by clos- 
ing his eyes with a smile, he proceeded to take 
his place for the next game. 

Fortune seemed to favor him ; once, twice, 
three times he won, and at last Miguel rose with 
an oath, exclaiming “The bank is broken!” 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when a 
neighboring clock struck twelve. De Vere 
started up, and pleaded an engagement, saying 
he feared he was late already. 

“O, never mind that clock,” said one of the 
group, “‘every one in the city knows it’s the 
greatest liar (present company always excepted) 
in San Francisco.” 

“How do you make that out?” demanded 
another. 

“Why,” rejoined the first speaker, “ every 
one that goes by, hangs on its brazen tongue all 
the loose fibs he happens to have about him, and 
so it has accumulated an all-sufficient quanti- 
ty. Is anybody late at an appointment—‘ That 
confounded clock, my dear,’ and the matter’s 
settled.” 

A laugh followed this speech, which was more 
amusing from the comic tones and gestures of 
its author, than any intrinsic wit, and Miguel 
pointed to a time-piece at the further end of the 
room, which yet wanted a quarter or more to 
the hour. 

“Come, sing a song,” called out a third. 
“Here Jose,” addressing a young Spaniard, 
“give us something lively, none of your senti- 
mental trash.” 

“Yes, yes,” chimed in the rest, “ out with it, 
Jose.” 

Thus urged, the young man, who was swarthy 
even for a Spaniard, and whose large, dark eyes 
were full of fun and mischief, sang the following 
song : 


Lazy on liquid roses floating! 
8o floats yon foam o’er pink champagne. 
Fain would I join such pleasant boating, 
And prove that ruby main, 
And float away on wine! 
Those seas are dangerous (gray beards swear) 
Whose sea-beach is the goblet’s brim; 
And true it is they drown old Care— 
But what care we for him, 
So we but float on wine! 
And true it is they cross in pain, 
Who sober cross the Stygian ferry; 
But only make our Styx—champagne, 
And we shall cross quite merry, 
Floating away on wine. 
Old Charon’s self shall make him mellow, 
Then, gaily row the boat from shore ; 
While we, and every jovial fellow, 
Hear unconcerned the oar 
That dips itself in wine! 


Another song was called for, and in the mean- 
time, we will take a survey of the scene before 
us. The room was large and handsomely fur- 
nished, containing tables for all kinds of games, 
but it is to the occupants that we would call 
your particular attention. The players were all 
young, with a general resemblance to each other 
in air and manner, all dissipated, and all reck- 
less. The most of them were Spanish, though 
a few were American, English and French; the 
only ones who merit a particular description are 
the banker, De Vere and the little child, The 
first was a tall, thin man, with a dark frown 
stamped upon his features. His eyebrows were 
contracted into an habitual scowl, and his lips 
were curled into a cynical smile. His eyes were 
not large, but intensely black and piercing, 
while his face was still further darkened by a 
moustache, and short whiskers on the cheek. 
A more revengeful, disagreeable looking man 
cannot well be imagined. 

De Vere was an Englishman about twenty- 
three, and extremely handsome, though not with 
the beauty of fresh, glowing health. His com- 
plexion was nearly as white and colorless as 
marble; his eyes, which were large and dark, 
rather serious than otherwise, together with 
wavy black hair and a somewhat heavy mous- 
tache, were all that contrasted with his pale 
countenance. His expression when at rest was 
slightly tinged with indifference, if not weari- 
ness, but when speaking, or with a smile lighting 
up that classical face, there was an intellectual 
brilliancy that entirely eclipsed mere regularity 
of featares. His voice was soft, yet hep and 
thrilling, as many a serenade had testified. 





Tiny, as she was called, was a perfect model 
for a cherub—fair and rosy, with blue eyes and 
golden curls, she presented a striking contrast to 
the rest of the party. Her age might have been 
four or five years, and it was shocking to see 
that innocent little creature kept up night after 
night to assist in that den of iniquity. 

Just as the second song was concluded, Mer- 
cedes opened the door, and in reply to Miguel’s 
question, “ What’s the matter?” said : 

“T thought I was wanted.” 

“No,” answered the banker, and she with- 
drew. De Vere, on whom this hint was not 
lost, again rose, and in spite of entreaties on the 
part of his companions, and especially Miguel, 
to prolong his stay, departed. As he was put- 
ting on his coat, he noticed a paper pinned to 
the lappel. Glancing at it he read : 


“Two hours hence in the next square. 
MeERcEDEs.” 


Giving a good-night to Miguel, who had ac- 
companied him to the hall, he stepped into 
the street. 





-In one of the loveliest parts of the valley of 
Mexico, stood the elegant casa of Don Carlos 
Mendoza, a haughty hidalgo of ancient lineage, 
and boasting of a sufficient quantity of “azul 
sangre” in his veins. His only child, Donna 
Dolores, was a great beauty and a great co- 
quette, and in consequence of being the first, 
was enabled to play the second to her heart’s 
content. So she laughed, danced and flirted the 
time away till her twentieth year, and still none 
of her numerous admirers seemed to make any 
impression on her heart; for a short time, it 
would appear that some particular one was the 
favored suitor, but at the first mention of any- 
thing serious on his part, she would laugh most 
unmercifully at his simplicity in supposing she 
cared a straw for him, and advise him not to 
show himself such a novice again as to mistake 
politeness in a lady, for a case of downright, 
desperate love. The crest-fallen, rejected suitor 
would then fall back from the ranks and leave 
the field to others, who undeterred by the exam- 
ple before them, pushed on in satisfied confi- 
dence to meet—alas! with a similar repulse, 
even worse if possible; so at last, though her 
admirers were as plentiful as ever, they became 
more cautious, and after fluttering around her 
awhile, would finally marry some little senorita, 
with not half her claims to beauty, but who 
made them very contented and happy. 

Thus matters stood when the lovely Donna, 
seated at the lattice one morning, saw a splendid 
looking cavalier riding by at a spirited rate, on 
a splendid courser. The ease and elegance with 
which he managed the animal, which just in 
front of her casement became exceedingly rest- 
ive and reared so frightfully that a less skilful 
rider would have been speedily unhorsed, caused 
Dolorita to gaze with much interest at him, let- 
ting the book of poems she had been idly perus- 
ing fall to the floor unheeded, and when the ca- 
ballero rode rapidly off, Dolores became sensible 
that her hitherto invulnerable heart was pierced 
through and through. 

The Donna did not feel so much distressed at 
this discovery however as she would have done, 
had she not been perfectly assured in her own 
mind that she had only to raise the drooping 
lids of her large eyes, and give a nonchalant, lan- 
guid smile, to place the aforesaid gentleman, 
whoever he might be, in the seventh heavens. 
But then he might be merely passing through 
the valley—he might be totally unaware of the 
existence of Donna Dolores Mendoza—or, worse 
than all, he might be a married man—but 
strange to say, not one of these ideas ever en- 
tered the head of the fair Dolorita ; for after hav- 
ing been used to having her own way all her 
life, it was not likely at the end of twenty years 
of such rare good luck, she should trouble her- 
self with the possibility of a change. So the 
Donna Dolores sat before the mirror, combing 
the raven tresses that fell below her waist, in 
perfect satisfaction with herself and mankind 
generally, and complacently viewed the lovely 
image in the glass, and determined to enchant 
her lover (in prospectus) by a display of unusual 
and flattering condescension. 

Now, it so happened that the cavalier in ques- 
tion was actually residing, though not perma- 
nently, in the city, which was about two miles 
distant ; and furthermore, he had heard of Don- 
na Dolores Mendoza, and did wish to attract the 
notice of that lady herself. He had never seen 
her, but report had raised his curiosity, and he de- 
termined it should be gratified. The morning had 
been spent with the intention of fulfilling that de- 
termination, and the restiveness of his steed had 
been among that species of causalities denomi- 
nated “accidents done on purpose,” and as the 
cavalier, while apparently engrossed with the 
fractious animal, glanced cautiously upward and 
caught the gleam of a white dress through a 
lattice of the Donna’s apartment, he was satis- 
fied he had attracted her notice and attained 
his object. 

That evening the toilette of both the plotters 
received unusual attention, for each was to at- 
tend a large party, and while the stranger knew 
Dolores would be there, she in return, hoped the 
stranger might be. 

As Dolorita was seated where she could com- 
mand a full view of the door, the hero of the 
morning entered, and although his glance as he 
passed certainly fell full upon her, there was no 
overpowering effect produced as had ever been 
the case. ‘“ And she had blushed too !—the stu- 
pid creature might have noticed it, and been de- 
lighted at such a display of interest—to be sure, 
she could not help the increase of color, but 
then he didn’t know that.” 

Ah Dolorita! He did know that, and a good 
deal more too—he was not so simple and stupid 
after all, as you confessed before the evening 
was through. At last the fair senorita repented 
her decision, and determined not to show the 
wonderful condescension she had intended—but 
alas! when an hour and a half after the gentle- 
man’s arrival found him conversing with her, 
Dolores was obliged to admit to herself in mor- 
tification and humility that the condescension 
was all on his side. He was an Englishman by 





birth and education, and in knowledge and ex- 
perience far above the butterfly caballeros against 
whom she had hitherto aimed her shafts, and 
the close of the ball found her deeper in love 
than ever, as also was the gentleman, though he 
successfully concealed it, and while the morning 
dreams of Dolores were filled with short golden 
brown curls, blue eyes, and soft voices, her lov- 
er’s were equally free from that “ vacuum which 
nature abhors,”’ by reason of glorious dark eyes, 
hair, and altogether indescribable loveliness. 

In the course of time, the Englishman, Senor 
Don Clarence, as he was called, became the ac- 
cepted suitor of Donna Dolores, and it happened 
in this wise. Don Clarence was in the habit of oc- 
casionally spending a morning in the boudoir of 
the fair Mexican, who, now grown gentle and 
unassuming, was perfectly fascinating in her un- 
consciousness of the fact, for she deemed herself 
unworthy of Don Clarence, with the humility of 
true love. But one day, after a spirited con- 
versation there came a pause, and Dolorita, who 
had been admiring his wit and talent, suddenly 
remembered for the twentieth time, that he must 
be aware of her reputation as a heartless co- 
quette, and the tears rushed into her eyes as she 
bitterly thought, but for her foolish conduct he 
might have loved her “ and indeed, indeed, she 
would make him a truly English wife !” and she 
sank back with an involuntary sigh. 

Don Clarence arose and leaned over the 
lounge. Dolores started from the cushions, and 
while her fan slid to the floor, turned to a vase 
in the niche behind her, and took from thence a 
full blown rose which she unconsciously stripped 
of its thorns. When the last one had fallen, 
Don Clarence, in a slightly tremulous, though 
clear and musical voice, said : 

“Dolorita! I would give much for that rose 
from your hand, with the sentiment it now 
expresses.” 

Poor Dolores! The sudden transition from 
despair to a confused sense of joy was over- 
whelming, yet she rallied her strength, and with 
a pale, pale face, and the dark pleading eyes, 
swimming in tears, she turned, and with touch- 
ing grace offered the thornless rose, and Don 
Clarence knew his fate with a bounding heart. 





On the departure of De Vere from the gam- 
bling house, Miguel, with a fierce frown had re 
turned to the salon, and at a much earlier hour 
than usual the revels broke up, and at half after 
one the house was deserted by the gay party. 
Mercedes, though fcarful she should be late for 
the appointment, preserved outward calmness, 
and to her great relief, at two o’clock the place 
was quiet, and leaving little Azalia fast asleep, 
Mercedes noiselessly stole down the stairs, and 
opening the street door found herself in the 
night air. A trembling fear took possession of 
her, for she was unaccustomed to being alone in 
the streets at evening, but murmuring a few 
werds to herself she resolutely bent her steps 
onward toward the next square. As she turned 
a corner she saw the form of De Vere, and with 
renewed courage, yet with timidity also, she 
approached him. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, as she neared him, 
“you are late.” 

“Not very, I hope?” 

“A quarter of an hour—never mind, but 
what have you to say to me of so much impor- 
tance—for important I judge it, if it had any- 
thing to do with your agitation to night ?” 

“It is a long story, and I scarce know how or 
where to begin. But first, your name is De Vere 
and you are an Englishman ?” 

“ Yes,” answered her companion, somewhat 
surprised. 

“And you had a brother some years older 
than yourself ?” 

“T certainly had,” he replied, with astonish- 
ment, “ but how do you know that?” 

“Tt shall be explained presently, but I beg 
you to answer my questions first. Where was 
he, when you last heard from him ?”” 

“In the southern part of the United States, 
and intending to visit Mexico in a few weeks. 
But we have never heard from him since, and as 
six years have passed by, we have given up all 
hope of his being alive.” 

“T am right. Gracious a Dios! O, how 
shall I tell you —” and the agitated girl stopped 
an instant to collect her thoughts, and regain 
composure. She then desired De Vere to listen 
with attention. This request was quite unneces- 
sary, as her companion eagerly caught every 
word she uttered, but with a sign he motioned 
her to proceed. 

“Clarence De Vere proceeded to Mexico, as 
he intended, and during his journey through 
that country met with Donna Dolores Mendoza, 
the daughter of a Spanish hidalgo, and married 
her. Shortly after, her father died, and together 
with her husband and a native woman, she came 
to San Francisco, to search for a relation of the 
family ; but scarcely had they arrived when they 
were both taken ill, and your brother died. 
When Dolores recovered, she found she had 
been robbed by her nurse ; she knew no one in 
this part of the country, and it was at this time 
I became acquainted with her. Dearly did I 
love her, and I pitied her too, for she was unac- 
customed to poverty, and I would take her beau- 
tiful embroideries and sell them for her. Ina 
short time there was a new claimant for the 
hearts of us both, and I often have wondered 
whether Clarence De Vere's child was loved 
best by its mother, or its mother’s friend. When 
it was nearly four years old, and that is now a 
twelvemonth since, poor Dolorita was taken ill, 
and died.” 

The young girl’s voice choked, and De Vere 
exclaimed : 

“The child! Tell me of it!” 

“IT will—be patient. As Dolores grew weak- 
er, she called me to her one night, and supported 
by the kind Sister of Charity who had offered 
her services, while her little one clung to her 
neck, she gave the child to my care. Kneeling 
at her feet, with her hand in mine, I promised 
the dying Dolores to guard and love it as my 
own. The little one’s cry at the chilliness of the 
arm which folded her to her mother’s breast, 
brought with it the knowledge that Dolores was 
no more. Scarce was my dear friend laid to 
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rest, when the man of whom.we had hired 
rooms, and who had been her creditor to some 
amount, declared the child should pay her 
mother’s debts, and accordingly placed her in 
his gambling salon for ornament. It was a 
source of great profit to him, and in order to be 
with her, for she was sadly fi ightened among so 
many strange faces and without me too, that J 
gave up my situation at a dress-maker’s, and 
tended for Miguel.” 

“O, Heavens! Not Azalia?” 

“Yes, Azalia is that child. I heard your 
name, but feared—I did not know—at least, I 
thought you might not be a proper person to 
trust the child to, even should you prove to be 
its relation, which I much doubted, and evening 
after evening from timidity and the want of an 
opportunity to tell you these facts, I have de- 
layed it ; but to-night I saw you were kind to 
Azalia and I felt you had a good heart; I heard 
you tell her your name was Edgar, and I knew 
it was that of Clarence De Vere’s brother. J 
summoned the courage to speak of this, and 0, 
—do not let me discover that I have done wrong 
to place the little one in your care !” 

De Vere took both his companion’s hands in 
his and exclaimed : 

“Mercedes, you shall never regret this night, 
so help me Heaven! I will be a true protector 
to the child I already love. But you, Mercedes 
—you love it—will it not pain you to part 
with it ?” 

She looked up in De Vere’s face—there was 
an expression she did not understand. 

“ Will it not pain me to part with her ?” she 
repeated slowly, as though she doubted he had 
asked such a question, and in a voice of such 
deep emotion it made the heart of De Vere ache 
for her, “ will it not pain me?’ then vehement- 
ly she added, pressing her hands tightly to 
her breast, “it is like tearing the very heart 
from me !”’ 

The wild burst of feeling with which she said 
these few words, actually startled De Vere—but 
again taking the hand which had dropped con- 
vulsively by her side, he said : 

“Noble, generous-hearted girl! You shall 
never be separated. I would not wrong little 
Azalia so much as to part her from her best 
friend on earth—no, you shall accompany us 
wherever we go. Do you think I would leave 
the friend of Dolores’s child, to whom you have 
been a mother, in the situation you are placed ? 
Can you think so meanly of me? Mercedes, 
you are weeping !—what have I said ?” 

“Nothing, nothing—but this is too blessed 
for reality !” 

“Tt is not, my own Mercedes,” impetuously 
exclaimed De Vere, “for here I swear never to 
rest till you are my wife—mine to protect from 
every ill—mine to love and be loved by, till 
death part us. From the first I have cared for, 
and jealously watched you, and I find you the 
truest-hearted, most self-devoted girl I ever saw, 
and I will make you mine !” 

Poor Mercedes! With a mind full of chaos 
at this sudden and totally unexpected avowal, 
for she had been too free from vanity to dream 
of De Vere’s love, though she knew he was 
kinder to her than any one else in the world— 
she gazed with a bewildered look into his face, 
and with a feeble, tearful smile, said, with sim- 
plicity and childish confidence : 

“Tam afraid my poor brain is turned by to- 
night’s events. I do not think I understood 
you right.” 

“Yes you did, my poor little Mercedes,” an- 
swered De Vere, drawing her calmly, yet ten- 
derly toward him, for he saw a word would 
cause tears or smiles, and he added gayly, “ look 
up ! it is all real—and I insist upon your loving 
me, Mercedes !” 

Mercedes, now quite recovered, laughed, some- 
what nervously to be sure, at the idea of his 
compelling her to love him, and De Vere with 
bright, pleasant words, placed her arm in his, 
and took her to the hotel where he was stopping, 
and giving her to the care of the kind-hearted 
landlady, left her, promising to return soon. De 
Vere then proceeded to Miguel’s, and rousing 
that worthy, demanded the little Azalia. Migu- 
el, knowing some of his transactions would 
not bear the light of justice, preferred giving 
up the child quietly on the payment of a 
handsome* sum. There were three as happy 
hearts in the hotel that night as there ever 
were, before or since. 

“ Why did you ask me to leave Miguel’s so 
early ?”’ inquired De Vere of Mercedes. 

“In half an hour you would have drank 
drugged wine, and been placed on a bed from 
which you would never have risen. You remem- 
ber you broke the bank? It was all a contri- 
vance of Miguel’s, and he meant to have mur- 
dered and robbed you.” 

“My dearest Mercedes,” said De Vere, with 
emotion, “ and you saved my life! O, how can 
I repay you, even with a world of devotion ?” 

“Would I not save him I loved?” asked 
Mercedes, with averted face. 

“You loved me then—even then—you con- 
cealed it well.” 

The glance of affection fully convinced him 
of her love now, whenever it first entered her 
heart. 

Among the list of passengers in the steamship 
that sailed that day week for Liverpool from 
San Francisco, were the names of Edgar De 
Vere, Esq., lady and child. 
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A GEOLOGICAL PECULIARITY, 


Beneath the town of Bryan, in Williams 
county, Ohio, there is a subterranean lake, at a 
depth of from forty to fifty feet, fiom which the 
inhabitants for miles around procure their wa- 
ter. The wells are bored with augers until the 
workmen arrive at a bed of solid blue clay, two 
or three feet in thickness ; this clay is penetrated 
by means of a drill, whereupon the water im- 
mediately rushes upward through the aperture 
and forms a fountain, with a stream one or two 
inches in circumference, rising to a height of 
from eight to fifteen feet above the surface of the 
ground. Generally, for several days after the 
water begins to flow, large quanuties of fine 
white sand ure ejected, but the stream finally be- 
comes entirely pure. No season or change of 
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weather has any effect upon these fountains, 
and their source is inexhaustible.—Ohio Su 
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THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, 

Some twenty years ago an illegitimate son of 
the Duke of Northumberland, John Smithson, 
by name,—whose mother was a Mrs. Maurice 
Hungerford, in Wiltshire, England,—died at 
Genoa, leaving to the United States government 
more than half a million of dollars, with which 
to found at Washington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution, “an establishment for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” This liberal benefactor of his race was a 
man of very retired habits, with few friends or 
associates, except men renowned for scientific 
attainments. He graduated at Oxford, in 1786, 
and subsequently became an enthusiastic chemi- 
cal and geological investigator, having contribu- 
ted much to the general advancement in those 
sciences through the Royal Society, who publish- 
ed from his pen twenty-four works or papers on 
Mineralogy, Geology aud Mineral Chemistry. 

On the Ist of July, 1836, Congress formally 
accepted Smithson’s bequest, and our Minister 
to England, the Hon. Richard Rash, was direct- 
ed to pursue it in the English Court of Chancery. 
He obtained it from that Couct, and paid it into 
the Treasury of the United States, on the Ist of 
September, 1838. Immediately after its receipt, 
$500,000 of the sum was invested in Arkansas 
bonds, by Mr. Van Buren’s administration—Ar- 
kansas being just then short of cash; and the rest 
was similarly loaned to Michigan, Illinois and 
Ohio. Arkansas has, of course, failed to pay 
back again, which prevented the government 
from pushing the purpose of the benevolent 
testator, until April 30, 1845, when, after a pro- 
tracted discussion, Congress formally establish- 
ed the Institution, and virtually pledged the 
revenues of the United States to make good the 
losses to the fund resulting from the loan to 
Arkansas, ete. The site appropriated for the 
Institution is on the fine open mall, below the 
capitol, on what is known in Washington as 
“the Island.” The celebrated architect, Ren- 
wick, was engaged for the work, and, under his 
superintendence, the magnificent Norman struc- 
ture for the Institution, has been erected. 
The building was designed to be of plain and 
durable materials, and large enough, with proper 
rooms and halls, for the reception and arrange- 
ment of a geological and mineral cabinet, a lab- 
oratory, a library, a gallery of art, with the ne- 
cessary lecture-rooms and offices, etc. It‘con- 
sists of a centre building 205 feet long and 55 
feet broad, with two connecting ranges or clois- 
ters 60 feet in length, and two wings 80 feet by 
40 feet. 

The great degree of ununiformity manifested in 
the exterior of this structure is the result of de- 
sign, being Icgitimate in cennection with the 
style of architecture adopted. It was, moreover, 
intended by the architect, and Board of Regents, 
in some measure to express the purpose for which 
each portion is intended. The grand entrance 
in front stands between two towers, of about 130 
feet in height; the rear entrance being through 
a large square tower. These towers contain 
most of the offices, stair-cases of the establish- 
ment, Regents’ and Secretary’s private rooms, 
with portions of the library and museum. 

Some other towers, differing in height and ex- 
terior, flank down the centre building, and are 
appropriated for their cases, elevators, furnaces, 
and ventilators. On the lower story of the in- 
terior is the library, designed to contain 800,000 
volumes, which are rapidly being accumulated, 
by purchase and donation. The great lecture 
room is also on that story, and it will seat an au- 
dience of 1200. The eastern wing is used for 

a chemical lecture-room and laboratory, and in 
the eastern connecting range are the laboratories 
and business offices connected with the great lee- 
ture-room of the centre building. 

Though not as massive or expensive as other 
buildings in our American city of public pal- 
aces, this structure presents, on really a grand 
scale, a style of architecture known to few in the 
United States, except from books. Grand, pic- 
turesque and imposing, its diversified points af- 
ford great relief to the monotony of sameness 
and rigid regularity pervading most of the ar- 
chitectural works of Washington. So it is quite 
as much an object of curiosity for the visitor at 
the federal city, as any other building there. 


ay of Lonsdale.” 








Cuaracteristic Generosity.—Mr. Chas. 
Tufts, the founder of the Universalist College at 
Somerville, has given to the Universalist Socie- 
ty in that town, a lot of land for the erection of 
& house of worship. 


VeRY Goop.—The city authorities of Wor- 
cester have appropriated $500 to be expended in 
planting shade trees in the streets of that city. 
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Lucxy.—The young fellow who was crossed 





ANNA CORA MOWATT. 

This lady’s career upon the stage has been 
brief but star-like, or rather comet-like ; she has 
flashed upon our sight, shone brilliantly for a 
brief period, and now retires to domestic life. 
Her experience has been an unusual one, and 
she has been a great favorite with the public. 
Possessed of a person of much beauty and de- 
licacy, she had at the outset a vast advantage 
over the usual debutants in her profession ; but 
we are free to acknowledge that we have never 
accorded to her the high artistic ability that she 
is generally ailowed by the critics. Pleasing, 
she always has been, challenging our admiration 
by her refined taste, high cultivation and purity 
of character ; but as an actress, we are not sure 
but that a score of better ones are on our American 
boards at the present moment. We are grati- 
fied to learn that Mrs. Mowatt’s book has proved 
so eminently successful ; it deserved success, and 
bore upon its face the impress of honesty and 
truthfulness. In her retirement from her pro- 
fession, the lady will carry with her the hearty 
regards and kind wishes of a vast public, whom 
she has so often delighted in the mimic art. She 
deserves to be happy, and we hope her new rela- 
tion may be eminently of this character. 

Mrs. Mowatt is in private life as accom- 
plished in the cheracteristics of a lady, as she is 
in her public career as an artiste; and is well 
known and beloved in many private circles of 
Boston and New York, as well as other cities of 
the Union. We believe she is to reside in 
Virginia. 





WIND REGISTERING CLOCK. 
Professor Webster, of the Virginia Collegiate 
Institute, describes a most ingenious yet mar- 
vellously simple instrument, for registering 
meteorological observations. It consisted of a 
common clock, the weight of which instead of 
running down within the case, runs over two 
pulleys and down by the side of a cylinder, 
placed vertically on its end. In the side of the 
weight a pencil was placed. The cylinder is 
surrounded with a sheet of clean paper, on 
which are ruled thirty-two vertical lines to rep- 
resent the different points of the compass, and 
twenty-four horizontal lings to indicate hours of 
the day. Through the cylinder runs a rod that 
connects above with a vane, and as the vane 
turns, the rod and the cylinder turn. Let the 
pencil in the weight be placed so near that the 
point presses upon the paper on the cylinder. 
Now if it is calm, the weight running down 
makes a perpendicular line on the paper, but if 
the wind shifts, the mark on the paper veers to 
right or left. If suddenly, it leaves a horizontal 
mark ; if by degrees, it goes down diagonally. 





Sanpwicn Istanps.—A newspaper has just 
been started in Honolulu, printed in the native 
language. The question respecting a political 
connection of the island with this confederacy, 
is publicly discussed with much warmth. Eng- 
lish and French influence seems to predominate 
at present, though it is hardly likely to avail in 
contravention of the true interests of the islands, 
when once the question of annexation comes to 
a practical issue. 





Emrcration.—The exodus from Ireland con- 
tinues with fearful steadiness. The Mayo Con- 
stitution states that the flight of the comfortable 
farmer and artisan class from that country ex- 
ceeds credibility, and that nearly all are bound 
to America, owing to “the remission of large 
sums of money by those who have formerly em- 
igrated from this country to their friends here.” 


FemaLe Puysicrans.—The Legislature of 
Massachusetts has appropriated one thousand 
dollars annually, for tive years, in aid of the 
medical education of females, by the establish- 
ment of forty scholarships, the beneficiaries of 
which shall be selected from the several senato- 
rial districts, in numbers. according to the sena- 
torial apportionment. 








Dysentery.—Those having the dysentery or 
bowel complaint, will find an almost unfailing 
remedy, by procuring a small piece of the root 
of genuine Turkish rhubarb, and chewing a 
piece about the size of a cherry-pit once or 
twice through the day. If the genuine article is 
procured, the remedy is said to be almost sure, 
in whatsoever stage the disease may be. 





Goop Exampie.—The first and only duel 
ever fought in Illinois, was in 1820, with rifles, 
between Alphonso Stewart and William Ben- 
nett ; the former was killed, and the latter arrest- 
ed, tried, convicted and hung. There has been 
no duel in Illinois since this example. 





Bunker Hitt Monument. — The fixtures 
having been completed, the monument was lit 
for the first time with gas a short time since. 
There are ten “ bat-wing burners,” and the pipe 
passes up the well or inner circle, two hundred 
and twenty feet. 





Cuna 1x Concress.—The Washington Star 
expresses the opinion that three-fourths of the 
members of Congress, of both houses, are 
strongly in favor of the acquisition of Cuba by 
the United States. 


SomETHING NEW.—A trial trip was made on 
Lake Erie, on the 5th ult., of a propeller fitted 
with side screws, and is said to have satisfied all 
of the success of the new plan. 








Aw AFFECTING APprpEAL.—The Empire Co. 
Argus, a California paper, has the following: 
“Sons of New England—Two barrels of your 
native rum on tap, and for sale at the Brick 
Store.” 


+ > 


Deatu on Lager Beer.—There are annu- 
ally throughout Germany 40,000 deaths from 
delirium tremens. 

ied 

Tne Porson Trape.—Twenty-three estab- 
lishments in Ohio manufacture 10,000,000 gal- 
lons of poison (whiskey) per annum. 








More Gorp.—Gold has been discovered at 





in love, has become straight again. 


| London. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Russia is the greatest unbroken empire for ex- 
tent that ever existed. 
The man who “ made a clean breast of it,” 
used Brown’s Windsor Soap. 
There were 830 head of cattle, and 700 hogs 
passed through Chicago for New York, lately. 
Martin Kosta is now in Chicago, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Kedgie, a lawyer. 
In Utah, a man who has not more than two 
wives is rated a bachelor ! 
The cost of railroads in the United States now 
built is $480,000,000. 
Manchester, N. H., has now 17,000 inhabit- 
ants; in 1840, it had but 3235. 
There is a good prospect for a large crop of 
fruit at the West Indies, this season. 

There are now residing in San Francisco, near 
1500 colored persons, 

William Dunn drowned himself for some un- 
known reason at Albany. 

Mrs. Mowatt’s farewell of the stage took place 
last week in this city. 

Next week’s Pictorial will contain Mr. Gleas- 
on’s first letter from abroad. 

All kinds of western produce is plentiful and 
cheap, the present year. 

Herman Frost was bitten by a mad dog in 
Roxbury. He must die! 

The English and French fleets seem to be 
quietly sleeping in the Eastern waters. 

Mr. John B. Gough is at present lecturing in 
He has made a fortune. 

A carriage has been engaged for the move- 
ment that was “on foot.” 

Madame Thillon, with Hudson, is giving 
musical entertainments at Sacramento. 

Philadelphia now contains about half a mil- 
lion of people. 

“ Paws for a reply,” as the cat said when she 
scratched the dog for barking at her. 

Forty or fifty Vermonters have just started 
from Underhill to settle in Wisconsin. 

SOMETHING NEW. 

A Wisconsin paper says that a resident of that 
State—probably a Yankee by birth, has built in 
the town of Menosha a singular looking craft, 
one hundred feet long, containing a cabin for 
the residence of the proprietor and his family, 
and also a large pottery manufactory, with a full 
set of machinery for grinding clay and manufac- 
turing earthenware. The machinery is propell- 
ed by a windmill, which is elevated above deck. 
The proprietor designs, as the navigable season 
commences, to descend the Wisconsin and Mis- 
sissippi rivers in his ark, stopping whenever 
night overtakes him, exhibiting the manner of 
manufacturing the article, and selling his wares to 
the benighied inhabitants of the region. He an- 
ticipates a profitable as well as an agreeable trip. 








Tue Boms Harpoon.—The fin-back whale 
is seldom attacked. He is very hard to kill, and 
the blubber is in small quantities, and not pro- 
ductive. By a modern invention, however, this 
species of whale seems to lose the power to run, 
when once fairly struck. An instrument called 
a bomb harpoon is thrown into the whale, which, 
as soon as he starts off, drawing upon the line 
which is fastened to it, and leads to the boat, 
trips a spring which breaks a bottle that contains 
powder and causes its explosion. This so far 
cripples the whale, that he is easily captured. A 
number of these whales have been thus taken 
by the fishermen of Provincetown, Mass. 





Srrance Animau.—A gentleman of Man- 
chester, England, possesses a beetle of such an 
extraordinary character, that entomologists know 
not what to think of it. ‘ I should say,” observ- 
ed Mr. Curtis, at a late meeting of the London 
Ethnological Society, “it has the head of a tor- 
toise, the tusks of a walrus, the legs of a kanga- 
roo, and certainly the strength of a giant—prob- 
ably a hundred times greater, in proportion to 
its size, than that of an elephant.” 





A Monster Savsace.—A chronicler states 
that it was formerly the custom in some Ger- 
man towns for the butchers to carry about an 
immense sausage on New Year’s Day, and make 
merry over it. The butchers of Konigsburg 
made one in 1582, which was 567 yards long, 
weighed 2494 pounds ; it contained, besides other 
ingredients, thirty-six hams, and was borne by 
ninety-six journeyman butchers on wooden forks. 





Tue Cavirornia Brancn Mint.—On the 
2nd ult., two hundred and eighty days from the 
passage of the law establishing this mint, it 
went into operation, when the first coin was 
struck—a double eagle, as beautifully executed, 
in all respects, as any coin ever struck under 
any government. 





Fatat <Accrpent.—A terrible explosion 
of coal damp took place on Monday week in 
the Chesterfield Coal Pits, fourteen miles from 
Richmond, Virginia. Nineteen men were in- 
stantly killed, and the twentieth supposed to be 
fatally nurt. 





+ > 
Warm Weatuer.—Warm weather is favor- 
able for some folks. Mrs. Pickings, who keeps 
boarders, says that folks don’t eat more than 
half.as much in “ mild spells,” as when the mer- 
cury takes a seat on zero, and remains a day or so. 





TurRKEY AND THE TuRKs.—James French 
& Co., 78 Washington Street, have just publish- 
ed a valuable and interesting book thus entitled, 
by Dr. J. V. C. Smith, our worthy mayor. 





Very tRuE.—Greatness, like happiness, is 
only comparative. To the little match pedler, the 
man who can sell a dozen razor strops a day, is as 
great a hero as Alexander was to his generals. 





Dovsrrut Security.—Looking at a mad 
bull through a telescope inverted, for the purpose 
of keeping the animal at a respectful distance. 
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An otp Sayine.—The rich widow cries with 
one eye, and rejoices with the other. 
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the Cape of Good Hope. 


Gas.—The New Yorkers now cook by gas. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
“The Hamiltons: or, what will People say,” a story, 


by Mrs. M. E. Rostnson. 
“Rudolph: a Legend of Noyais,” James DE Mrz. 
“ Russia and the Russians,” No. 9, by D. BE. pe Lara. 


“A 3 by Poape Caner.’ 
“@ it M ” by JEanerrs pz Barre. 
* Lines for an A ,” by M. V. Sr. Lzon. 


“The Mistress of my Dreams,” verses, by T. D. Wu- 
KINS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We give this week a portrait of John Win: 
Governor of Massachusetts Colony, with other ¢ 
istic views of his time. 

A portrait of Clark Mills, the celebrated sculptor of 
John C. Calhoun’s Statue, and the famous equestrian 
statue of Andrew Jackson, at Washington. 

A portrait of Charles W. Morgan, late of U. 8. Navy. 
A view of the Monument to Richard M. Johnson, at 
Frankfort, Ky. 

A large whole page picture of the 

Jackson at Washington, designed by Mills. 

A view of the Tocconuc Mountains, and the Twin Lakes 
at Salisbury, Conn. 


\. 
PP = parma Revolutienary Foundry at Salisbury, 
nn. 


'. 
‘ter- 


Statue of 


A of the Blast Furnace, at insville, and 
the Trip-Hammer, at Ames’s Works, near Salis- 
bury, Conn. 


A view of the large Lumbering Establishment at Hun- 
terstown, at Canada. 

A representation of a Mosque and Cannon Foundry at 
Constantinople, Turkey. 

A portrait of the Rajah of Pataila, India. 

And a nautical view, representing the Steam Yacht the 
Sayed Pacha, of the Grand Admiral of the Egyptian fleet. 


*,* The Pictoniat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Items. 


In London, recently, during one week, 1789 
births were registered eg 

At Madrid they are exhibiting Tableaux Vi- 
vants, among which are the crucifixion and the 
ascension of Christ. 

Gold is becoming a mere drug. It is said to 
be found at Cape Town more plentiful than at 
California or Australia. 


A granite monument, 22 feet in height, to Sir 
Francis Chantrey, was recently erected at his 
birth-place, Norton, Derbyshire, England. 

Louis Napoleon is keeping the workmen of. 
Paris in order by givi m plenty of work. 
He is now altering the Rue St. eases, 

In the city of Paris one person out of e 
sixteen was beholden to the government for pab. 
lic charity in 1853; in 1832, the number was one 
out of every eleven. 


A strong movement is being made in Paris to 
bring about a better observance of the Sabbath. 
The emperor, it is generally understood, encour- 
ages the movement. 

The hippodrome, in Paris, recently opened 
with a lle hunt, in which the poor animal, 
graceful, agile and timid, was sadly frig!tened, 
and finally brutally worried by the dogs. 

The annual printing expenses of the House of 
Commons have been, on an ave of five years, 
twenty-eight thousand pounds. The annual pro- 
duce of the sale of papers averages between three 
and four thousand pounds. 

It appears that the Admiralty, without sanc- 
tioning any expedition to search for Sir John 
Franklin, have determined that such orders shall 
be issued to Sir E. Belcher as will empower him 
to continue the search for the missing expedition 
for another year. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Beauty is a short-lived tyranny.—Socrates. 

Those who raise envy will easily incur censure. 
— Churchill. 

See how the skilfal lover spreads his toils.— 
Stillingfleet. 

Merit is born with men; happy those with 
whom it dies.— Queen Christina. 

Rashness is the faithful but unhappy parent 
of misfortune.—Fuller. 

Where true fortitude dwelis, loyalty, bounty, 
friendship and fidelity may be found.—Gay. 

Passion may not unfitly be termed the mob of 
the man, that commits a riot on his reason.— 
Johnson. 


The most striking characters are sometimes 
the product of an infinity of little accidents.— 
Dorton. 

There are times when we are diverted out of 
errors, but could not be preached out of them.— 
Stephen Montague. 

Naught under heaven so strongly doth allure 
the sense of man, and all his mind possess, as 
beauty’s love-bait.—Spencer. 

It is the strong passions which, rescuing us 
from sloth, can alone impart to us that continu- 
ous and earnest attention necessary to great 
intellectual effort. —Helvetius. 

There is scarce any man who cannot persuade 
himself of his own merit. Has he common 
sense, he prefers it to genius; has he some di- 
minutive virtues, he prefers them to great talents. 
—Sewall. 


In every performance, perhaps in every great 
character, part is the gift of nature, part the con- 
tribution of accident, and part—very often not 
the greater part—the effect of voluntary election 
and regular design.— Cecil. 





Joker's Budget. 





A foundry has been opened up town to “ cast 
reflections.’ 

The latest labor-saving machine announced is 
one for sowing wild oats. 

A constant reader of Diogenes wishes to find 
the seat on which ‘ Verbum sat.” 

When seamen set a vessel’s sails, does she 
immediately lay to, with a view to the main 
hatch ? 

There is a river in France, in which no person 
could precipitate himself without being insane 
(in Seine). 

Young ladies—do not too soon pronounce 
your lover a duck, lest you should afterwards 
discover him to be a goose. 

_ An editor down East objects to a female leg- 
islature,on the ground that they would miss- 
represent the country. 

“Sal,” said lisping Bill, “if you don’t love 
me, thay tho ; and if you do love me and don’t 
like to thay tho, squeeth my handth.” 

There is a town in Maine called Random. A 
resident of the place being asked where he lived, 
said he lived at Rundom. He was taken up as 
a vagrant. 

A dandy lately appeared in Iowa, with legs 
so attenuated that the authorities had him ar- 
rested because he had ‘no visible means of 
support.” 

Mrs. Biggs says she is sure of her husband 
two nights in a week, as he is obliged to come 
home for clean shirts. Mr. B. is rather irregular 
in the business season. 

An acquaintance of ours is such a prominent 
partisan of Turkey, that he has actually intro- 
duced oak chairs into his kitchen, and turned 





out the rush ’uns. 


Dauill and Scissors. 


The Western as well as the Eastern Ts 
complain of the growing scarcity of cattle. It 
is said that New York dealers are scouring Tili- 
nois and Indiana to buy up stock for the sea- 
board, and $7 50 and $8 50 per hundred pounds 
net have been 3. $4 and $4 25 are cur- 
rent rates at , and few to be had at that. 

William Mason, son of Lowell Mason, is to 
return to this country in August or September 
next. It is Mr. Mason’s intention, on his return 
to his native , to give concerts in the 
principal cities, and it is rumored that he will 
be accompanied by Herr Laub, a violinist of the 
first rank. 

On Friday week, the farm-house of Mr. Jo- 
seph Fisher, eight miles east of Peekskill, West- 
chester county, N. Y., was destro: by fire, 
and three children perished in the . Mr. 
and Mrs. Fisher were absent at the time, having 
left their children, four in number, at home. 

The Washington Star reports that the nuts 
Lieut. Strain’s were obli 
during their adventurous ex 
Isthmus of Darien, contain 
which has destroyed the enamel of 
and will result in their complete loss. 
axe boven enna hese states that letters have 

m rece from e Superior, announcing 
that a mass of 150 tons of native copper has 
been found in the celebrated Minesota mine, in 


The New York Mirror says, “‘ There are 21 
public and society libraries in this city, number- 
ing nearly 300,000 volumes. are sev- 
eral private collections—that of W. E. Barton 
numbers over 17,000 volumes, mostly choice 
works and editions.” 

It is said there is a 
: pep is pr Bs 
an 1100 person 
$50,000, who in the 
greatest des in the 
house ! 

In Upshur county, Va., a wedding 
April 6th, and the followi 
of the happy pair. ‘“ The 
inches high, and thirty-seven years old 
groom is five feet high, and twenty years old.” 

A little child of Mr. U. D. Beettle, of 
gomery, Ala., died on the 5th 
rom druggist, mistake 
medicine for shld, 

The Russian bears 
most direct po of ¢ the tardiness of the 
tion in the race of European civilization. Its 
scientific terms are French, its mechanical 
are German, its naval terms English. 

Mr. Hiram Hutchinson, president of the Bank 
of Ham (S. C), has gen five thousand 
dollars to the Sou ina College, for the 
purpose of founding a scholarship to aid in the 
education of indigent young men of merit. 

The London Athenzum contradicts the state- 


Madame 


ment that the Rogers is snqests ill. 
For his , the poet of Memory is in good 
health enjoys his usual cheerfulness of 


A Brazil paper states that Brazil exports 
250,000,000 pounds of coffee per annum, and 
that the leaves are really more valuable than 
the fruit, though not yet used as an article 
of export. 

Madame Sontag is, it is said, to appear at 
Niblo’s, New York, in English opera about the 
first of August. Mr. Ullman, her agent, is now 
in England engaging artists to assist her. 

Reports from the North and West generally 
represent the wheat crop as presenting an un- 
commonly fine ap nee, bnt in the South it 
will undoubtedly fail to a great extent. 

The Sixth Avenue Railroad Com in 
New York, have set apart cars excl y for 
colored people, to leave the Crystal Palace, Bar- 
clay os Canal streets every hour. 


The Norwalk disaster has already cost the 
New York and New Haven Railroad Company 
$250,000, and there is yet a considerable amount 
to be paid. 

A new race track is to be established on Long 
| Island the ensuing summer, by Mr. J. S. Car- 

ter, of New Orleans, to be called the National 
Course. 

There are said to be sixteen thousand more 
women than men in Philadelphia. 

A man is oftener sorry that he spoke than 
that he kept silence. 


The man who “ took it for granted,” found it 
something else. 











Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. Otis B. Friend to 
Mias Kliza J. Whiften. 
| By Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Charles Kirmse to Miss Mina 
| 
| 








Eicke. 
By Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Sawyer McLaughlin to Miss 
| Meribah Moore. 
By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Charles E. Snedecor to Miss 
Emily J. Forsyth. 
By Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. Samuel Beal, Jr., of Rox- 
| bury, to Miss Lizzie B. Loring. 
In Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Robinson N. Schoff 
| to Mise Caroline R. Eldridge. 
| ln Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Collier, Mr. John Frank- 
| lin to Miss Cornelia Dalton. 
| In Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. James E. Donahue 
| to Miss Annie 8. Rider. 
In Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. James 8. Munroe 
to Miss Alice B. Phinney. 
In Dorehester, by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. Williams Smith, 
Jr., of Worcester, to Miss Susan W. Tolman. 
In Swampscott, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Thomas T. 
| Chapman to Miss Martha V. Fiint. 
In Salem, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. John H. Potter to 
Miss Lydia R. Curtis. 
In Lawrence, by Key. Mr. Storrs, Mr. Levi P. Merriam 
to Miss Martha A. Pierce. 
ln Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. James H. 
Thurlow to Miss Isabella grant 
In Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Mr. Thomas Shaw 
to Miss Mary Stephenson. 
In Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Stephen 8. Bragdon 
to Miss Anna E. Brown. 
Iu New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Van Campen, Mr. John 
C. Choate to Miss Mariannah Silvester. 


| Deaths. 
| 

| Im this city, Sarah T 
Remick, 18; Mrs. Sarah 














-) grand-daughter of Samuel H. 
k. Cook, wife of Mr. John 8. 

Powell, 22; Miss Phebe A. Manchester, formerly of Provi- 
| dence, RK. L., 24. 
| At Charlestown, Mr. Bernard Campbell, 21; Mr. Wil- 
| liam Phipps, 70. 

At Abiugton, Mrs. Polly Cobb, 75. 
At Wrentham, Samuel W., son of Mrs. Lucy Faxon, 14. 
| At Cohasset, Mr. Martin L. Cushing, 25. : 
At Salem, Mr. Joshua Frost, 49; Mr. James Kelley, 23; 

| Captain Benjamin Creamer, 60. 
| At E-sex, Elias Andrews, Esq., 82. 

At Worcester, Mr. Horace Kuapping, 44. 

At North Spencer, Mr. Edmund Newton, 90. 

At Holland, Mrs. Lucretia Wood, 84. 

At Southbridge, Mrs. Lucretia Adams, 69. 

At Pittsfield, William W., son of Mark Haskell, 20; 
Jane W., eidest daughter of the late Chauncy Pierce, 18. 

At Lenox, Mrs. Desire W. Palmer, 62. 

At Fall River, Mrs. Sarah Slocum, 36; Mrs. Elsie 
Barstow, 67. 

At Lunenburg, Captain William Jones, 89. 

At North Bridgewater, Mr. Robert Holbrook, 43. 

At South Dartmouth, Mrs. Mercy Snow, 78. 

At Hadley, Moses Porter, Esq., 50. 

At Cummington, Mrs. Eunice Hume, wife of Philander 
Packard, 61. 

At Amherst, Mrs. Hannah N. Marsh, 59. 

At New Salem, Miss Lucy H. Pond, 65. ; 

At New Haupton, N. H., Esther, wife of Rev. Hiram 
Stevens, 31. 

At Concord, N. H., Mr. John Taylor, 42; Miss Sarah 
Francis, adopted daughter or Aaron A. Palmer, Esq., 21. 

At New Hartford, Conn, Key. Cyrus Yale, 68. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
BRING FLOWERS. 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 


weer 


Bring fragrant flowers to deck the hero's brow, 
A chaplet twined with Isurel leaves around ; 
For handred voices sing his praises now, 
And victory the conqueror has crowned. 
Bring honor’s wreaths of fragrant flowers made, 
But not like these his living fame shal! fade! 


Bring flowers to twine around the brow of youth, 
When he starts forth, the earth before him spread; 
Let all his actions be upheld by truth, 
And Fame and Fortune yield unto his tread. 
But let his life, like these sweet flowers be, 
An emblem of untarnisheé purity. 


Bring flowers to give the newly-wedded bride, 

To wreathe amid the tresses of her hair; 
Their kindred beauties blooming side by side, 

And the eye cannot tell which is most fair. 
These flowers grace the meadows where we stray ,— 
Let her soft influence grace life’s thorny way. 


Bring flowers to lay upon the locks of age 
That many years have rendered silver white, 
For Time has written down his life’s long page, 
And told his actions, whether dark or bright. 
Bring moss and ivy to entwine his brow,— 
Let kindness soothe the old man’s spirit now. 


Bring flowers to strew above the silent dead, 
To scatter o’er the forms made cold by death ; 

Let autumn leaves be o’er his ashes spread, 
And lay upon his brow a withered wreath. 

He battled well in the long time of strife, 

And he has won at last the prize of life! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


NELLY: 


—OR,— 
THE BEGGAR’S BLESSING. 





BY NATHAN AMES. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Or all the pretty blue-eyed girls in Centreville 
—and there were many such—the prettiest, the 
most beloved, the most caressed, was the pretty 
little blue-eyed Nelly Brown. Yet why she 
should have been, may seem a mystery to 
some; for Nelly was a pauper, fatherless and 
motherless, relationless, and all but—no she was 
not friendless, everybody was her friend—but 
Nelly was a poor-house pauper. And had you 
met her on her way to school some summer’s 
morning, with her curly head and cherub face 
and round blue eyes, all buried up beneath a 
worn-out hood a world too large for her—her 
little dinner basket swung upon her arm, and 
followed, may be, by a half-a-dozen pets—a kit- 
ten, dog, or cosset of some kind or other; and 
had you paused in admiration of her innocence 
and beauty, to inquire : 

Whose little girl is this?” 

She would have curtsied and smiled, and an- 
awered with the sweetest little bird-like voice you 
ever heard : 

“Please, sir, the town’s ; my name is Nelly 
Brown.” 

And had you asked those little girls who crowd 
around her and caress her so endearingly, the 
reason why they love her so, they would have 
told you: 

“ Sir, because she is so good and kind, and 
loves us so, we can’t help loving Nelly Brown.” 

And had you asked that rosy-faced and roguish 
schoolboy, why he shares his peppermints and 
nuts with Nelly Brown, he would have answer- 
ed you: 

“ Because, sir, when the teacher whips me, 
Nelly cries. I love her, so does every one in 
town; she belongs, sir, to the town.” 

Thus Nelly at the age of six had come to be a 
universal favorite—the pet of Centreville. And 
here our story shall begin. 

It was a pleasant morning in the month of 
May. The orchards, woods and hedges all 
around were clothed in fresh, green leaves, and 
decked with many colored flowers, whose fra- 
grance filled the balmy air and mingled sweetly 
with the music of a thousand happy birds. The 
dew still sparkled on the grassy by-path leading 
for a mile in length between the “home of the 
homeless ” and the village school of Centreville, 
as Nelly, with her dinner basket swung upon her 
arm, set blithely out upon her daily journey, as 
innocent and happy as the birds that warbled all 
around her, and more sweetly as it seemed, at 
her approach. Singing snatches of the many 
pretty songs which she had learned at school, 
and stopping every now and then to gather 
dandelions, violets and clover-heads, which she 
intended as a present to her teacher,—Nelly had 
already nearly reached the public road and stood 
upon the top stone of the wall, when lo, a mis- 
erable man, gray-headed, ragged, filthy and un- 
shaven, sat beneath her. 

Startled by the shriek of fright which Nelly 
uttered, the beggar slowly raised his head from 
between his hands and knees, and gazed, witha 
bewildered but admiring look upon the terrified 
and trembling little being bending over him. 

“O how beantiful,” he exclaims! ‘ How 
like—but no, it cannot be—they laid her in the 
cold, dark ground, long, long years ago. But 
O, how like! O speak to me, my little angel, 
tell me who or what thou art ?” 

“ Please, sir,” responded Nelly, “I am not an 
angel—I am only Nelly Brown. I live in the 
poorhouse,” 

“ Well, Nelly, you are not afraid of me, I hope, 
a poor old hungry beggar. I wont harm you— 
Heaven forbid,” the old man said, with a pleas- 
ant smile upon his haggard features. “TI, too, 
had once a little blue-eyed daughter—beautiful 
and innocent as you—but ah,” and big tears 
rolled down his sunken cheeks. Nelly was no 
longer afraid, but leaping down from the wall 
with compassionate tears in her own blue eyes, 
and holding out her dinner-basket to the weep- 
ing beggar : 

“Are you hungry, sir?” she asks. 

“God knowsI am. But O that I should ever 
come to this !” 

And again the old man buried his face in his 
hands and groaned and wept. Nelly still stood 
before him holding out her basket. At length 
he raised his head again, and pointing to a state- 











ly mansion on a rise of land midway between the 
schoolhouse and the neighboring village : 

“Who,” he asks, “who lives in that proud 
house ?” 

“Squire Houghton, sir; they are going to 
take me there to live with them. He is the 
richest man in town.” 

“A curse upon him and his riches!” uttered 
the old man, striking the ground with his staff. 
“A curse upon him and his house. I begged 
of him a crust of bread. He spurned me from 
him like a dog. ‘Yonder, yonder,’ said he, 
pointing to the almshouse, ‘yonder is our pub- 
lic house for vagabonds!’ A curse upon him 
and his riches! And you, alas, are going to 
live with him? No, no, I will not curse him ; 
no, there is a God who gave him all he has. I 
will not curse, nay, rather let me bless him—a 
beggar’s blessing—may he never know what it 
is to want a crust of bread! And may the same 
great God who fills his barns to bursting, fill 
this little basket up some day, with something 
better than a beggar’s blessing. Yes, yes, my 
darling, I will eat a portion of that food which 
Providence has sent me by—nay, Nelly, let me 
call you so—an angel, as you are,” he said, 
and from the proffered basket with a trembling 
hand, he drew out a piece of Indian bread, and 
handed back the rest to Nelly. 

“No, no, you need it more than me, poor 
man ; here, take it all,” said Nelly, and suiting 
the action to the word, she emptied her basket 
into the old man’s lap, and then began to run 
away. 

“ Nay, nay, you blessed little soul, come back. 
I cannot rob you of your dinner—you will starve 
without your dinner.” 

“No,” answered Nelly ; “all the little girls 
will give me some of theirs—or Willy Noble 
will, at any rate ; he brought me yesterday more 
cakes than I could eat, and gave my dinner to a 
hungry dog that came along.” 

“ God bless you then, and Willy Noble, too. 
But stop, my little angel, do not run away. Is 
that your book ?” 

“Yea sir, my ‘bran new’ reading-book.” 

“ Ah, let me see it, Nelly ?” 

Nelly handed him the book. 

“And this is then your name, is it?” contin- 
ued the beggar, turning to the flyleaf where 
Nelly had written her name in Roman capitals, 
for she could make no other. ‘And you then 
wrote it here, yourself?” 

“Yes sir, I did,” said Nelly, somewhat 
flattered. 

“Ah, Nelly, I must have this name to carry 
with me—NzELLY Brown,” he said—and tearing 
out the name-he put it in his pocket. Nelly 
stared awhile in mute astonishment, and then 
began to cry. 

“What makes you cry, my dear ?” 

“ The school-ma’am, sir, will whip me, if my 
book gets torn.” 

“No, Nelly, no; she will not whip you. Tell 
her that a poor old man you gave your dinner 
to, tore out your name, and that an angel took it 
up to heaven. Here, have you got a pencil, 
Nelly ?” 

“ Willy Noble’s father keeps a store and gave 
him one,and Willy gave me half of it,” said Nelly, 
pulling out the pencil from her pocket. ‘‘ This 
is it.” 

The old man took it, laid the book upon his 
knee, and wrote for several minutes on that por- 
tion of the flyleaf which remained ; then handing 
back the book and pencil, he added, with a 
smile : 

“There, Nelly, keep that until you are a wo- 
man—keep it till you die.” 

“ Bat I can’t read it, sir.” 

“ Your teacher can and you will learn. There 
go. Godblessyou. You will never be the poor- 
er that you fed a hungry man. God bless you. 
Run along.” 

Nelly hurried on to school. 
reading when she entered. 

“Late, Nelly, late this morning—and you 
know the punishment,” the teacher said, and 
taking Nelly’s book to show her the place, per- 
ceived that it was torn. “And torn your book 
besides, you naughty little girl What shall I 
do to you ?” 

The big tears stood in Nelly’s eyes. 
ed as if her heart would break. 

“But what is this?’ continues the teacher. 
““ Who wrote this, Nelly, in your book ?” 

“Please ma’am, a beggar,” answered Nelly, 
sobbing. ‘He said that he was hungry, and I 
gave my dinner to him; then he tore out my 
name and wrote that there.” 

“And so you have no dinner—gave it all 
away?’ resumed the teacher, with a tear-drop 
gathering in her eye, and gently stroking Nelly’s 
curly head. “And you are going to do without 
a dinner then ?” 

‘No, no, she sha’n’t; I’ll bring her some 
dinner,” answered Willy Noble, a truly noble 
looking, handsome lad of twelve. “ I’ll bring 
her some.” 

“And she shall have a part of mine.” 
mine,” “ 
at once. 

“And please, ma’am, wont you read us what 
the beggar wrote in Nelly’s book ?” continued 
Willy, twenty other voices joining him in his 
request. And what the beggar wrote was read 
to them : 


Her class was 


It seem- 


“And 
and mine,” broke in a dozen voices all 


“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
Thou shalt find it by-and-by; 

He who does a deed of kindness, 
Lays a treasure up on high.” 





CHAPTER II. 


That was indeed a most eventful day for Nelly. 
The story of her generosity and strange adven- 
ture filled the town of Centreville. The children 
told it to their parents and rehearsed to them 
the unknown beggar’s verse. All were loud in 
praises of the little pauper. And what is more, 
the editor of the county paper heard of it and 
wrote a very pretty article, entitled “ Nelly and 
the Beggar,” ending with a copy of the lines 
from Nelly’s book. She had become, in fine, a 
heroine. The richest man in town—the very 
man who spurned the stranger from his door— 
would probably have given many dollars to the 





same, had he been sure of getting such an hon- 
orable notice in the public print. But there was 
not the slightest probability that such would be 
the case; and therefore, like the Levite and the 
priest of old, he passed the suffering stranger 
‘on the other side,” and left the little pauper 
girl to win the glory of ‘the good Samaritan.” 

Nelly hurried home that afternoon, her basket 
full of cakes and pies—for all contributed their 
mite to make up what the beggar took from her 
—and was already happily engaged dividing 
them among her old companions of the alms- 
house, when Mr. Houghton’s chaise drove up to 
take her off. And many tears were in the eyes 
and many blessings on the tongues of Nelly’s 
aged friends at her departure for the rich man’s 
house. Nelly, too, could not refrain from weep- 
ing, albeit she had been led to think it would be 
very fine for her to leave the almshouse, and 
live in Mr. Honghton’s family and live so well. 
Ah, Nelly, thou hast seen thy happiest days of 
childhood. Thou art now no more the daugh- 
ter of the town. But let us follow her to that 
proud home on which the beggar’s curse reposed. 

At the earnest and repeated solicitation of 
Mrs. Houghton, who was now an invalid, her 
husband had reluctantly consented to relieve the 
town of one whose little life for six long years 
had been so great a burden. Had he but done 
the same kind act some years ago, before the 
pauper girl had got to be so large and capable, 
the town would probably have thought the better 
of his generosity ; but “better late than never,” 
Mr. Houghton thought and deemed himself al- 
most a Howard. ° 

“ Besides,” suggested Mrs. Houghton, “she 
is old enough to earn her living now, and what 
is more, for years to come will save the cost of 
hiring help. And then it will be thought so lib- 
eral in us to feed, and clothe, and educate an 
orphan pauper in our family.” And so the rich 
man’s heart was opened, and he took the or- 
phan in. 

Let us not suppose, however, that the proud, 
though kind and tender-hearted Mrs. Hough- 
ton was entirely selfish in her wish to rescue 
Nelly from the almshouse; she really thought 
and meant to better Nelly’s lot. But then she 
knew what arguments would best prevail with 
Mr. Houghton. She did not mean indeed to 
make a slave of Nelly—far from it—nor yet a 
daughter. Three of these—that is, three daugh- 
ters, not three slaves—she had already. Juliet, 
the eldest, a pretty girl of fourteen summers, was 
away at school ; Belle, the beauty of the family, 
four years older than Nelly, and little Marian 
the baby, were the only children left at home. 


But Belle would soon be sent away with Juliet ; . 


and Marian would then at least require some one 
to watch and play with her. ‘And who,” 
thought Mrs. Houghton, “ can I find to fill the 
place so well as Nelly Brown, the pretty, loving 
little Nelly Brown?”” And she was right. 

And seven comparatively happy years passed 
lightly over Nelly in her new, adopted home. 
The beauty of her character and person, her 
industry and amiability could not, even in the 
high-born family of Mr. Houghton, fail to render 
her a favorite. And little Marian, whose guar- 
dian angel Nelly ever strove to be and was, soon 
learned to love her even better than she loved 
her sisters or her parents. 

But after Mrs. Houghton’s death, and after 
Juliet and Belle became the mistress of Mr. 
Houghton’s house, a change came over Nelly’s 
lot—a cloud, a dark and chilling cloud began to 
hide her sun of happiness. The Houghton girls 
did not intend to make an equal or companion 
of a poor-house orphan. And day by day they 
treated her with more and more indifference ; 
imposed on her the hardest tasks, the most hu- 
miliating offices, and rendered her in fine, a per- 
fect menial. If they visited, they took not Nelly 
with them; if they had a party of their equals, 
Nelly was their servant. The cast-off dresses 
of her supercilious mistresses were now the 
only ones that ever graced the pretty form of 
Nelly. How much better friends the Houghton 
girls had been to her had she been plain and 
ugly as they could have wished, is more than I 
can say. But Iam more than half-inclined to 
think that Nelly’s beauty was the origin of far 
the greater portion of her present woe. She 
saw, and felt indeed, the hardness of her lot, 
and sighed in secret over it; but still a mingled 
sense of gratitude, and duty, and attachment for 
her adopted home, prevented her from murmur- 
ing aloud. 

Thus two sad years of servitude passed over 
her. But Nelly was no more the little pet—the 
Nelly Brown of other days. Time had brought 
her to the verge of womanhood, and now, in 
spite of all disparagement of dress, of origin 
and circumstances, Nelly was, and justly too, 
pronounced the belle of Centreville. And this, 
as you may well imagine, gained her no pecu- 
liar favor in the sight of Juliet and Belle. 

“T can’t endure it any longer, Juliet,” said 
the younger Houghton to her sister, as they sat 
together in the parlor one Sabbath evening after 
church. “ Nelly is becoming quite too proud— 
too lofty for a poor-house subject—quite. Cho- 
sen leader of the choir—Miss Brown of ——; 
well, I can’t endure it any longer. It is time, 
high time that she should find a more exalted 
station, where her voice and eyes, and curls may 
have an opportunity to captivate some one whose 
rank and fortune shall be equal to her own! 
Did you notice, Juliet, how very modestly she 
blushed and shook those captivating curls this 
afternoon when William spoke to us and bowed 
to her. Really, Julict, I shouldn’t wonder if she 
means to cut me out and thinks her voice and 
eyes and curls are wortha fortune! She is quite 
too lofty for her situation any way! An Irish 
girl would suit us far better.” 

“ That is my opinion, Belle, exactly,” answer- 
ed Juliet. “And if she wants to go and learn a 
trade—I think she had better go.” 

“Whether she wants to go or not,” rejoins 
the haughty, but the handsome Belle, “ wheth- 
er she wants to go or not, I think she better go. 
But then I know she wants to go; the name 
and sight of almshouse do not seem to please her 
much of late !” 

“ But what will Marian and father say ?” 

“OQ fudge on Marian! Marian will soon be 





gone away to school, and father will of course 
take our advice.” 

“ But Irish girls wont work for nothing ?” 

* True—but then you know whatever Nelly 
earns till she becomes of age, will not be hers, 
but father’s. At any rate,” continues Belle, 
working herself up into a whirlwind of passion, 
“at any rate, if she don’t leave the house—all 
is, I shall.” 

“Depend upon it, Belle, that I shall not op- 
pose her going, eyes and curls and voice and all. 
Depend on that. But it is nearly time for Wil- 
liam to be here. He was to come in season to 
escort us to the lecture. It is nearly time—and. 
there,” said Juliet, pointing from the parlor win- 
dow where she sat, “yes, there he comes al- 
ready.” Bella rises, tosses back her artificial 
curls before the glass, and dances lightly to her 
sister’s side. 

“Yes, Juliet, that is William—that is he—but 
who—if that aint Marian and Nelly at the gate. 
Those eyes and curls, and—how provoking ! they 
are always in the way—always in sight.” 

“ We’ll have them out of sight directly.” 

“There, they’re walking up the path together, 
how provoking! Well, well, don’t let us notice 
them. Here, drop the curtain. How she blush- 
es! how pro—there, you be playing, Juliet, and 
I will accidentally meet him at the door.” 

And thus it happened just as William reached 
the long piazza steps, that Belle steps upon the 
threshold of the door in front of him, starts in 
glad surprise, salutes her lover tenderly, calls lit- 
tle Marian in, and looks a most unamiable look 
at Nelly. Nelly sees the look, and so does Wil- 
liam chance to see it too. And from that look 
& sudden thought awakes within him. It is this : 

“How vastly more becoming is the modest 
blush of Nelly than the haughty frown of Belle! 
Nay, more, if she can frown—he never knew she 
could before—on such an innocent and lovely 
creature now, what may I not expect from her 
myself, sometime, perhaps? But then again he 
thought—the secret has transpired too late. I 
have proposed, have been accepted, and—” but 
now that frown has changed to most engaging 
smiles. And Belle and Marian and William 
enter. Nelly glides away alone. 





CHAPTER III. 


But who, you ask, is William? Who, but 
little Willy Noble, grown to be a man—a gen- 
erous, intelligent and highly educated man of 
two-and twenty; and the plighted lover of the 
fair but haughty Belle. His father next to Mr. 
Houghton, was supposed to be the wealthiest 
man in Centreville—the owner of the largest 
store and grandest house adjoining it. And Wil- 
liam was an only child and heir, a favorite in 
Centreville, and greatly prized and petted by the 
belles thereof. His father’s failing health de- 
manding such a course, the young man—though 
he had been educated for a different calling—had 
at length made up his mind to take his father’s 
place in business, settle down and make a wife 
of Belle. 

And thus it happened, that of late, the Hough- 
ton family were more than ever intimate with 
Mr. Noble’s family. And everybody thought 
that William could not find a more appropriate 
better-half, considering everything, than her he 
had selected. William’s father told him so ; and 
Belle’s father told her so; and so the young 
folks thought it must be so, predestined to be so, 
and so they were engaged, had been for several 
weeks. To say, indeed, that there was any 
violent attachment in the case, would not be 
true. And yet they always liked each other 
well enough ; were sufficiently proud of each 
other; and, at length, became persuaded that 
they loved each other. William thought the 
time had come when he should like a wife; and 
Belle thought the time had come when she should 
like a husband. And thus they courted one 
another, and all things conspiring in their favor, 
none against them—they were engaged. But O 
“ the course of true love never did run smooth,” 
—and consequently theirs, if Shakspeare’s adage 
holds—could not be “true ;’’ for theirs “had 
run” as “smoothly ” as you please. 

And now within three months—or when the 
new addition to his father’s house should be 
completed, William was to take the willing Belle 
to be its mistress. But, alas, before this very 
week had closed, that house and store and new 
addition were a mouldering heap of coals and 
ashes. The policy of insurance had but just 
expired. They were a total loss, and William’s 
wealthy father was reduced from forty thousand 
down to one. 

“Now, William,” said the elder Noble to his 
son, “now all depends on you. With the dow- 
er of Belle to start with—nay with half of it— 
and industry, we may repair our ruined fortune, 
and—” 

“ But father,” interrupted William, “ what if 
Belle shall be inclined to void the contract, now 
that I cannot fulfil my part of it?” 


“Your part of it?” repeated the father. “ You 
were to be my heir—you are my heir. There 
were no other stipulations made ?”’ 

“Implied, but not expressed,” rejoined the 
son. ‘“ You very well know, my father, that it 
was implied and mutually understood, that I 
should be heir to forty thousand, not to one 
thousand.” 

“Ay, true, my son; but do you think the ties 
of love alone are not enough to bind her to the 
contract ?”” 

«She has, to say the least, appeared extreme- 
ly cold, sir, since the fire.” 

“Appeared ? and are you sure,” inquires the 
father, ‘ that the fault was not in you?” 

“ Most certainly, I think the fault was in me— 
that is, I am the heir of one instead of forty 
thousand! The ties of love that bound us, sould 
not stand, I fear, so great afire! At any rate, I 
shall not trouble her again with—” 

“Tut, tut, my son, you’re over-hasty now. If 
Belle loves you—and I think she does—she’ll 
only cling the closer to you in adversity. You 
had of course an invitation to their party, and of 
course you mean to go to-night ?” 

“T had an invitation, father, it is true; but 
then it came before the conflagration. I have 


‘rived at the very spot where Nelly, years ago, 








seen since then enough to make it pleasanter for 
me to keep away.” , 

“Madness, William, madness, and rashnegs | 
Go, by all means, go! Be cheerfal; be a man, 
Your head and heart alone are worth a thousand 
fortunes—go, my son, by all means, go!” 

“To please you, father, I will go.” 

And William went. It was a splendid party 
All the aristocracy of Centreville were there— 
besides there were two or three strangers 
two young aristocrats whom William never saw 
before. And Belle was listening most atten- 
tively to one of them when William entered, 
He bowed to her; she coldly bowed to him, and 
turned again an eager listener to that most en- 
gaging stranger, at whose side she made it in 
her way to keep the greater portion of the even. 
ing. At last, however, William gained an ay. 
dience, and, wishing to decide the case at once 
he led her to the window where no one could 
overhear. 

“ Belle,” he said, ‘I see too plainly that my 
presence here to-night has been to you no source 
of pleasure. One week ago, I think, it woulg 
have been a different thing. But that is passed, 
You pledged your hand to forty thousand dol. 
lars, not to one—to William then—and not to 
William now.” 

“ Yes, well go on,”’ said Belle, very coldly, 

William bit his lip, tarned paler than before ; 
looked for a little while upon the beautiful but 
heartless girl, and then, apparently as calm and 
cool as she had been, continued : 

“ Circumstances alter cases.” 

“ Yes, they do sometimes.” 

“And I am not so selfish as to hold you con. 
trary to your wishes, to a contract which you 
made with me, in different circumstances—in 
fine, before the fire.” 

“Your generosity is worthy of the highest 
praise,” said Belle; “and had I not been some- 
what over-urged by others—whom I need not 
mention—I never should have deemed your al- 
tered circumstances a sufficient cause for reced- 
ing from the contract. As it is, however, per- 
haps “twere better that we part as simply 
friends.” 

“It is enough,” said William, calmly. “ The 
tie that bound us, burned apart; ‘we part as 
simply friends;’ and bowing to the soulless 
maiden, he left her to the more engaging and 
congenial company of the fascinating stranger. 

“William, you don’t look well to-night ; you 
mustn’t let your father’s losses weigh you down,” 
his many friends remarked to him. 

William thanked them for their sympathy, 
albeit he knew there was a double meaning to 
their words, and pleading illness, begged to be 
excused, and at an early hour withdrew. 





CHAPTER IV. 


It was a beautiful moonlight evening in the 
month of September. Leaving the haughty 
home of the Houghtons where he had always 
been received before with so much deference and 
favor, William slowly turned his footsteps to- 
ward the comparatively humble dwelling where 
his parents had resided since their misfortune. 

“Proud and heartless thing,” he mutters to 
himself. ‘ But such is life—so goes the world. 
One week ago, and I—no matter what I was; 
I am, thank God, no less a man than then! I 
have a head, and heart, and hands—and she 
shall yet regret the day she parted from me, 
‘simply as a friend.’ The Houghton family 
shall yet, with envy, look on William Noble! 
I ask no greater punishment of pride than that! 
But then, to be the talk, the laugh, the taunt, 
the pity of the town of Centreville! Ay, there’s 
the rub! But I will show them yet! Ay, let 
them talk and langh and taunt and pity. 1 will 
show them yet, that dross alone can be consum- 
ed. My plan is formed. I leave the town of 
Centreville and all its pretty aristocracy to-mor- 
row. Let them langh about me, but they shall 
not have the privilege of laughing at me. Igo 
to fight my way to fortune. If I return at all, 
I shall return in triumph.” 


Thus the young ‘man muttered to himself as 
he strode indignantly along. He had now ar- 


had met the unknown beggar. Glancing up the 
by-path leading toward the almshouse, he sees a 
female form advancing through the moonlight, 
and pausing for a moment, hears the low, sweet 
music of a silvery voice, and in the same direc- 
tion. Sheltered by the shadow of a way-side 
oak, he waits and listens to the happy song so 
rapidly approaching him. At length the night- 
ingale springs lightly to the summit of the wall 
before him. 

“ Nelly, is it you?” 

“ Ah, William, how you frightened me,” ex- 
claims the startled Nelly, for she it was. 

“Permit me to assist you down,” continued 
William, taking Nelly’s hand. 

“Thank you, William—pardon me ; it comes 
so natural to call you William, I suppose that 
I shall always call you so.” 

“Do, Nelly, do; it sounds so sweetly from 
your lips. Do always call me William, nothing 
else,” said the young man, tenderly, still hold- 
ing her little hand in his. The moon, almost a8 
bright as day, shone full on Nelly’s beautiful face, 
and William gazed upon it (not the moon, but 
Nelly’s face) in silent admiration, long, much 
longer than he was aware. He thought there 
was a deeper blush than usual on her rosy 
cheeks; a peculiar tremble to her delicate hand; 
a more bewitching sweetness to her silvery yoice, 
a more angelic softness to her clear blue eyes, 
than he had ever remarked before. And then 
her little hood, from under which rolled down 
those most luxuriant curls, and her simple dress 
and tidy shawl, displayed her fairy form to such 
advantage, that we need not wonder William 
gazed upon her with a look of admiration. But 
then he held her hand so long, and gazed at her 
so tenderly, that it was very strange, though not 
unpleasing to the gentle Nelly. She had long 
indulged a secret love for William ; but that her 
love would ever be requited, she had not even 
dared tohope. The social difference between 
them was too great. She knew, indeed, that 
William’s fortune had been greatly changed (7 
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within a week, and probably had seen enough in 
Mr. Houghton’s family to know that William 
was no longer there what he had been before the 
fire. And now, may be, the thought first flash- 
ed upon ber, that her fondest dreams might yet 
be realized. 

“You were not at the party, then v” the 
ung man said, at length. 
“No,” rejoined the maiden, with a cheerful 
voice and smile. 

« And yet you seemed just now as happy as 
a nightingale—your Song was certainly as 


yo 


sweet.” : 
“You flatter me; but then I certainly have 


had a happy time. Juliet and Belle were kind 

enough to let me have the evening to myself, to 

visit, as they said, ‘my old companions of the 
r-house.’” 

“Were those their words?” asked William, 
whose blood began to boil with indignation. 

“Yes, and it was very kind in them; because, 
you know, I leave to-morrow, for the city—” 

« Leave to-morrow ?”’ 

“Yes; I am to learn a trade. ‘An Irish 
girl,’ they say, ‘will suit them better than a 
native pauper.” 

“ They told you so ?” 

“ Their words—and don’t you think so too ?” 

“ Most certainly Ido. They are not worthy—” 

“Tut, William. Belle would—” 

“Never speak that name to me again! the 
haughty, soulless—” 

“ What, William, have you not been there this 
evening ?” 

“Thave paid my last visit to the Houghton 
family to-night. Inever cross their threshold 
more. I, too, shall leave to-morrow for the city. 
And Nelly, may I not indulge the hope that we 
may there renew our old acquaintance? We 
were always friends, I think, and now that for- 
tane drives us in the same direction, you will not 
refuse my friendship, on account of my adversi- 
ties, I trust? We shall be lonely there, in that 
great city, poor, and strangers! But I detain 
you, Nelly, and permit me to enjoy at least, the 
pleasure of your company as far in that direction 
as my oath permits.” 

Nelly blushed and thanked him, and did not 
reject his proffered escort to the threshold of the 
haughty Houghtons. William gently drew her 
arm through his, and talking very tenderly and 
walking very slowly, they pursued their moon- 
light journey, and had nearly reached the gar- 
den gate in front of Mr. Houghton’s house, 
when several of the beaux and belles of Centre- 
ville returning from the party, met them. Wil- 
liam and Nelly kept upon the opposite side of 
the road and passed them ; but it was too light. 
He and Nelly were discovered and had scarcely 
passed, before a long, derisive laugh was heard, 
and some one uttered loud enough to be distinct- 
ly understood : 

“ The poor-house and the conflagration !” 

And this was followed by another long, deri- 
sive laugh. William trembled, paused. His 
blood was up. 

“Itis too much !” he mutters. “ This insult 
is too much! I’ll—wait a moment, Nelly—I will 
teach them—” 

“No, William, no,” said Nelly, grasping Wil- 
liam’sarm. “No, let them go. They are be- 
neath your notice. Don’t resent. They know 
not what they say.” 

“True, Nelly, trae; ‘they know not what 
they say.’ But they shall know, and wish that 
what they say had not been said. Were the in- 
sult meant for me alone, I could endure it— 
but—” 

“No, William,” interrupted Nelly, “no, do 
not on my account. Such insults only hurt the 
giver, and the best resentment of them is to let 
them pass unheeded. ,f am used toit. Nay, 
let us rather pity them.” 

“Nelly, I believe you are my guardian angel, 
always were!” said William, pressing Nelly to 
his bosom. ‘And if, from this night of insults, 
you will promise ever more to be my guardian 
angel, I am happy.” 

Nelly made no answer; but the young man 
knew that she was happy—that she would become 
his guardian angel if she could. 

“And so you leave to-morrow, Nelly ?” 

“Yes, I leave to-morrow for the city and my 
trade.” 

“ All but the trade,” said William, grasping 
Nelly’s hand. ‘ You shall not go with my con- 
sent, at least, to learn a trade. You have al- 
ready learned the most appropriate, the noblest 
trade a woman ever learns—the art of keeping 
house—the heavenly art of making others 
happy.” 

Nelly’s dreams that 
dreams. 
sweet. 


night were pleasant 

And William’s sleep was sound and 
A manly purpose filled his soul, and 
made him happy. 

Early on the morrow he and Nelly took the 
stage together for the city. And many of the 
beaux and belles of Centreville had many things 
to say about the strange coincidence. And three 
weeks afterwards the beaux and belles had many 
other things to say about a certain paragraph 
among the list of marriages in all the city papers : 


“Tn this city, by the Rev. Mr. Splicer, Mr. 
William Noble to Miss Nelly Brown.” 


And one year after this, the citizens of Cen- 
treville again had many things to say about the 
new brick store and splendid mansion which a 
certain city merchant—name unknown—was 
building on the very spot where Mr. Noble’s 
house and store had stood before the fire. But 
when the house was finished and the store was 
filled with goods, and when the large gold let- 
ter sign was seen one morning, with the name 
of Wirtiam Norte, Jr., on it, great indeed 
Was their astonishment ; for neither William nor 
his guardian angel had ever entered Centre- 
Ville, since the happy time in which “ they twain” 
had been pronounced “one flesh.” Nor did the 
great astonishment subside, until the following 
editorial in the county chronicle explained the 
mystery : 

“Tue Beeo'ar’s Biesstnc.—Many of our 
readers may remember secing in our paper 
many years ago, the story of a little orphan girl 
in Centreville, who, one morning on her way to 
School, gave all her dinner to an unknown beg- 
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gar. This beggar, as it seems, has lately died 
in England, worth some fifty thousand dollars— 
property which fell to him soon after his depar- 
ture from America. On opening his will by 
order of some distant relatives who had despised 
him in his low estate, they were no less disap- 
pointed when they found that all his property 
had been bequeathed to ‘Nelly Brown, of Cen- 
treville, New England—the little orphan girl, 
who, when I was an hungered, gave me bread, 
and emptied all her little dinner-basket in my 
lap, and in whose reading-book I wrote these 
lines, which I desire that she should frame and 
hang above her mantel-piece, and teach them to 
her children : 
“ 
OrThou shalt fd It by and by; 
Hewho does a deed of tintnes, 
Lays a treasure up on high.” ” 
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Written for The Flag of our Union. 
I REJOICE. 





BY MARIA JOHNSON. 





I rejoice with the spring, 

With its sunshine and showers ; 
With its birds on the wing, 

With its soft, balmy hours. 


I rejoice with the summer, 
With its verdure so fair; 

With the insects’ low murmur, 
With the rich perfumed air. 


I rejoice with the autumn, 
Bringing ripe mellow grain,— 

Join the thanksgiving hymn, 
For rich plenty again. 


I rejoice in the winter, 
So stern, and s0 cold; 
With a warm home to shelter, 
I sigh not for gold. 
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JACK’S PRIZE. 


A BIT OF ROMANCE ON SHIPBOARD. 





BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 





Jack Watton was one of the best hearted 
fellows that ever lived, and at the time when we 
pick him up in life he had not seen more than 
thirty years at the farthest. From early boy- 
hood the ship had been his home, and the only 
breezes that he could remember were such as had 
wafted him from point to point upon the great 
ocean. Jack had worked hard all his lifetime, 
and yet Jack was poor. He was not a libertine, 
nor was he a drunkard. No man ever saw Jack 
Walton under the control of alcohol. Some- 
times, to be sure, Jack pledged his friendship 
over a bumper of wine, but he spurned it as a 
beverage. Yet Jack was poor, for no man could 
ask him for assistance that laid within his power 
to give, and go away empty handed. In fact, 
Jack’s shipmates knew his weak point, and so 
long as there was a shot in his locker they drew 
upon it. He had become used to the thing, and 
he seemed actually to consider his hard-earned 
wages as part of a common stock, for the idea 
of refusing to divide his last dollar with a pen- 
niless shipmate had never once found its way 
into his head. 

But poverty never made poor Jack unhappy. 
He was never obliged to ask twice for a berth, 
and many a time have there been a dozen ship- 
masters after him, all anxious to secure his ser- 
vices, for a better sailor never tied a reef-knot, 
nor did a braver man ever stand the shock of 


‘shipwreck. Noble, generous, free, brave, and 


happy was Jack Walton. And he was a hand- 
some man, too. His hair was black and glossy, 
and hung in beautiful ringlets over his finely 
formed head; his eye was large and full, and 
black as jet, and his features, though bronzed by 
long years of exposure, were fit for any model 
where boldness and nobleness of contour were 
wanted. Added to this, Jack possessed a form 
that was the very type of what a physical man 
should be—strong and powerful, yet graceful 
and lithe. 

At the time of which we write Jack was sec- 
ond mate of the good ship “ Norwood,” said 
ship being on a voyage from New York to Can- 
ton, and backagain. The “‘ Norwood” arrived 
at Canton in good season, and while there the 
captain, whose name was Tallman, consented to 
take a passenger for New York, said passenger 
being no more nor less than the widow of an 
American merchant who had lately died in China. 

In due time the ship was ready for sailing, and 
the “widow” came on board, and with her she 
brought her child. Various had been the con- 
jectures among the sailors with regard to the 
appearance of the “passenger,” but they were 
all of them disappointed when she came over the 
side. Instead of a moody, wrinkled, sombre, 
and wasted female, they beheld a blushing, fair- 
skinned beauty of not more than four or five- 
and-twenty. Her husband had been dead over 
six months, and as the pangs of her grief had 
been softened down she had become herself once 
more. And then her child—a little blue-eyed 
girl of some four summers—helped to cheer her 
soul and make the world still bright to her. She 
wrote her name as Mrs. Mary Johnson. Her 
husband had been known as Mark Johnson. He 
was an orphan, but by dint of perseverance and 
skill he had become a noted merchant before his 
death. He had belonged in New York, and it 
was there, some six years before, that he had 
married his wife—a girl as poor as he himself 
had once been, but rich in virtue and goodness. 

“Blow me if she aint just the beautifullest 
craft under a bonnet ’at ‘I ever sot eyes on,” 
said an old fore-topman, addressing Jack Wal- 
ton. Mary Johnson was on the poop with her 
child at this time, and the eyes of half the crew 
were furtively directed towards her. 

“She isa beauty,” responded Jack, with a 
glow of enthusiasyp. “‘ And she looks good, too. 
None o’ your high-flyin’ craft there. I tell yer, 
Bill, she’s got a soul—you can see it in them 
great blue eyes of her’s.” 

“ Ay, you’ve hit it,” returned Bill. ‘“ You’ve 
hit it, Jack. Now just think of a fellow’s bein’ 
settled down ashore, in a snug, tidy house, with 





his lockers all full, and just such a wif: as that 
to stand watch an’ watch with ye through life. 
Eh, Jack ?” 

But Jack did not answer. Perhups he was 
thinking of how many years he had lived alone 
—how much money he had thrown away,—and 
perhaps he looked off ahead to see what hopes 
he had in the future. At any rate, he was silent, 
and in a few moments more he went off to the 
wheel. 

One bright, whrm, moonlight summer evening, 
after the ship had been at sea about two weeks, 
Mrs. Johnson was upon the poop with her child. 
There was considerable of a fresh breeze, and as 
the ship had it upon the beam she was making 
good speed through the water. Jack Walton 
was at the wheel—just standing there to keep the 
helmsman company—for he had charge of the 
deck, and from that point he could best see how 
matters went on. He was just upon the point of 
speaking to the helmsman, when he was startled 
by a piercing shriek from Mrs. Johnson. 

“O, my child! my child!” she cried. “O, 
God have mercy! My child my child!” 

Jack sprang over to where the widow stood, 
and caught her just in time to prevent her from 
leaping overboard. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“There! there!” fairly shricked the frantic 
woman, pointing to where her child was being 
tossed up and down by the waves that followed 
in the ship’s wake. 

By the bright moonlight Jack could see the 
floating dress, and as all the watch were by this 
time upon the, poop, he had not to look far for 
assistance, 

“ Here, Bill,” he cried, speaking coolly, but 
quickly, “you hold this poor mother, and on 
your life don’t you let her go. Get down the 
stern-boat, the rest of you, and come after me as 
soon as possible. Brackett, call the other watch 
to lay the ship to.” 

On the next instant Jack Walton had leaped 
into the sea and was striking out for the lost 
child. The mother spoke not, nor did she move, 
but with both hands clutched tightly around the 
old foretopman’s arm, she stood and gazed upon 
the swimmer and her child. The boat was soon 
lowered, and with the assistance of the other 
watch the ship was hove-to. 

Once the mother started as though she would 
have broken from the grasp of her guard—it 
was when a sea broke over the child and hid it 
a moment from sight—but the thick, flowing 
garments which the little one wore seemed to 

“spread out, parachute-like, upon the water, and 
hold her up. 

“ Thank heaven! Jack has reached her,” ut- 
tered the foretopman. ‘ She’ll be safe now, for 
Jack Walton ’ll die before he gives her up. Ah, 
lady, you don’t find many shore-going men with 
such big hearts as poor Jack’s got stowed away 
in his bosom.” 

The mother looked. up into the old sailor’s 
face, but she did not speak, and on the next, mo- 
ment her gaze was again directed towards the 
spot upon the heaving waters where the stout 
sailor was struggling with her child. At length 
the boat reached them, and the widow saw her 
child lifted into it. She murmured one whisper 
of thanks, and then she sank upon the old sailor’s 
bosom totally unconscious of all that was trans- 
piring about her. 

When Mrs. Johnson came to herself, she was 
aroused by the voice of her child. She started 
up, as though from some wild, terrible dream, 
but when her mind fully came to her she found 
herself in her own state-room, and Jack Walton 
stood by her side holding the child in his stout 
arms. 

We cannot write the words which the mother 
then spoke. They were too wild, too vehement; 
and then the thanks which she poured out upon 
poor Jack. To be sure they were only in whis- 
pers—but whispers so deep, so soul-sent, so 
thrilling, and so quickening, that the hardy sailor 
wept like a girl. 

Time passed on, and the young widow recov- 
ered entirely from the shock her nerves had re- 
ceived. Things went onas before, save that she 
oftener sought the side of Jack Walton when he 
was upon the poop. And little Lizzie—for so 
the widow’s child was called—used to hang up- 
on Jack’s arms with a fondness seldom shown 
save by a child to its parent. 

Sometimes Jack’s shipmates would joke him 
upon the subject of his growing intimacy with 
the beautifal widow, but he never replied to them. 
Once Bill Hughes spoke more plainly : 

“Jack,” said he, “if that woman knew you 
as well as I do, she wouldn’t be long in makin’ 
a life-splice of it.” 

“What,” returned Jack, “she mate with 
such a poor stick asITam? If you love me 
Bill, don’t never say anything like that again.” 

Poor Jack turned away as he spoke, for there 
was a tear in his eye, and he would hide it. 

At length the ship arrived in New York, and 
Mrs. Johnson’s first movement was to send a let- 
ter to a mercantile firm in the city. On the next 
day a boat came alongside—for the vessel had 
not yet been haufed up to the wharf—and brought 
a note for the widow. She was seated upon the 
poop when she received it, and by her side stood 
Jack Walton, who had been pointing out some 
of the localities in the bay. There was a tear in 
her eye, but she soon wiped it away, and then 
she looked up. 

“ Alas,” she said, “death has been busy in 
the great city. I have nota friend left. 
now that knows me—no 
quaintance.” 

“Tt’s hard,” ventured poor Jack, “but a 
brave heart can live. It’s been now twenty long 
years since I knew the love of a relative.” 

Little Lizzie seemed to comprehend that there 
was trouble. 

“ Mama,” she said, placing her little dimpled 
hand upon the arm of her parent, “does it 
make you feel bad to go and live in a great house 
once more ?” 

“No, Lizzie. I shall be glad.” 

“O, and so shall I. Then Mr. Walton wont 
have to work all the time, and he can hold me 
in his lap and tell me stories, can’t he ?” 

Poor Jack trembled like a leaf. Those prat- 
tling words had struck a deep chord in his bosom. 


No one 
relative—no ac- 





The thought that he was soon to part with the 
two beings whom he had insensibly learned to 
love with his whole soul, called tears to his eyes 
which he could not keep back. The widow 
looked up and saw him weeping. She arose 
quickly to her feet and asked him to follow her 
to the cabin. He did so, and soon he was alone 
with the young mother and her child. 

“Mr, Walton,” said the widow, in a tremu- 
lous tone, “Iam going to be very plain with 
you. In this note which I have just received, I 
learn that the only relative whom I left in New 
York six years ago is dead. I have returned to 
the home of my birth rich in money—far more 
of money than I can ever spend—but I have 
none to care for me, none to protect me from the 
snares that will be sure to be laid about the 
young and wealthy widow. My child loves you, 
and so do I. I know that you are honest and 
true, brave and generous, and of a firm and un- 
compromising principle in what you think is 
right. And now I make you an offer. If you 
reject it I shall trust in your honor not to reveal 
it. There is my hand—it is yours if you will 
take it. My heart you already have.” 

For a few moments Jack stood like one be- 
wildered, but when he met the soft, warm light 
that shone upon him from out those eyes of blue, 
his impulse moved him. He opened his arms, 
and when he closed them again the noble-hearted 
widow was folded within their embrace. 

* * * * + 

Before the “ Norwood” sailed on her next 
voyage, her crew were invited to attend a wed- 
ding. They came and saw poor Jack, now trans- 
formed into a splendid gentleman, married to 
the handsome widow who had shared the dan- 
gers of their last homeward-bound voyage ; and 
not one of them envied him in the least, for they 
all knew how richly he deserved the noble prize 
he had won, and how much better suited he was 
to make a good husband than any other of the 
crew. 

On the eastern bank of the Hudson not far 
from the great city—not far in these days of 
steam—there is a pretty dwelling—a splendid 
one, the true lover of the beautiful would call it 
—and there Jack Walton lives, still fondly proud 
of his prize. And the wife—you could tell by 
the happy smiles that bloom upon her handsome 
face, that she has never had occasion to regret 
the moment when she first offered her hand to 
the true hearted son of the ocean. 

That womanly looking girl, who takes care of 
the three little curly-headed children that play 
upon the wide lawn in front of the mansion, is 
Lizzie. She has grown older now, but she is 
not so old but that she yet loves to situpon Wal- 
ton’s knee, and hear him tell of the adventures 
that befell him in his wanderings about the world. 





A REASONING FOX. 

A certain Jagare, who was one morning kee 
ing watch in the forest, observed a fox cuntloaaly 
making his approach towards the stum 
old tree. en sufficiently near, he took a high 
and determined jump on to the top of it; and 
after looking around a while, hopped to the 

und again. After Reynard had repeated this 
nightly exercise several times, he went his way, 
but presently he returned to the spot, bearing a 
pretty large and heavy piece of dry oak in his 
mouth ; and thus burdened, and as it would seem 
for the on of testing his vaulting powers, he 
renewed his leaps on to the stump. After a 
time, however, and when he found that, weight- 
ed as he was, he could make the ascent with fa- 
cility, he desisted from further efforts, dropped 
the piece of woed, and coiling himself upon the 
top of the stump, remained motionless as if dead. 
At the — of evening, an old sow and her 
progeny, five or six in number, issued from a 
neighboring thicket, and pursuing their usual 
track, eee near to the stump in question. 
Two of the sucklings followed somewhat behind 
the rest, and just as they neared the ambush, 
Michel, with the rapidity of thought, darted 
down from his perch upon one of them, and in 
the twinkling of an eye bore it in triumph on to 
the fastness he had so providently prepared be- 
forehand. Colented at the shricks of her 
offspring, the old sow returned in fary to the 
spot, and until late in the night, made repeated 
desperate attempts to storm the murderer’s 
stronghold ; but the fox took the matter very 
coolly, and devoured the pig under the very nose 
of its mother ; which, at length, with the greatest 
reluctance, and without being able to revenge 
herself on her crafty adversary, was forced to 
beat a retreat.—Lloyd's Scandinavian Adventures. 
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ABOUT THE LETTER J. 

Many people in writing the capital J, make no 
distinction in form from that of 1 ; or if they do, 
it is so slight that most people would be ata 
loss to distinguish the two, unless the letter is 
accompanied by the whole word. Such indis- 
tinctness often occasions mistakes; mistakes 
that might, at times, result in something serious 
—always in that which is unpleasant. Every 
letter should have a characteristic form that will 
distinguish it from all others at a glance. And 
why J has come to be written so much like I, is 
hard to be told. The fault must lie in the 
teacher, or him who leads the hand to the use of 
the pen. J should always, when designated as 
a capital, be made with its lower half below, 
while I should only come to the line; then there 
can be no mistake; and if the renowned “ John 
Doe” should take the notion to write his first 
name with only its initial, the printer would 
never transform him into I. Doe. Every one 
who instructs in penmanship, should bear in 
mind, and teach the pupil the difference in con- 
structing these two letters; and those who have 
acquired the habit, should at once break it, and 
so write their J’s that they “may be known of all 
men.”—Rural New Yorker. 
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CONFIDENCE. 

“You say you have confidence in the plaintiff, 
Mr. Smith !” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“ State to the court, if you please, what caused 
this feeling of confidence.” 

““ Why, you see, sir, there’s allers reports ’bout 
eatin’ house men, an’ I used to kinder think—” 

“Never mind what you thought—tell us what 
you know.” 

“ Well, sir, one day I goes down to Cooken’s 
shop, an’ sez to the waiter, waiter, sez I, give’s 
a weal pie.” 

“ Well, sir, proceed.” 

“ Well, just then, Mr. Cooken comes up, and 
sez he, how du, Smith, what ye goin to hey ?”’ 

“Weal pie,” sez I. 

“ Good,” sez he, “I'll take one, tu ;” so he 
sets down and eats one of his own weal pies 
right afore me.” 

“Did that cause your confidence in him ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, sir, when an eatin’ house keeper 
sets down afore his customers an’ deliberately 
eats one of his own weal pies, no man can refuse 
to feel confidence—it shows him to be an honest 
man.”—N, O. Picayune. 
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THE COMPASS. 


Captains of ocean steamers differ considera- 
bly in their attention to exactness in compasses. 
Guod compasses are doubtless furnished to all 
vessels of this t class; but the very 
best compass may be rendered worse than use- 
less, by a disregard of the petty circumstances 
on board that derange its action. are Shan- 
non related to us a curious instance of a derange- 
ment of the compass, which had since rendered 
him punctiliously cautious. He had left Halifax 
with his vessel on the homeward-bound 
it was during one of the cold wister thbaths 
when fogs prevail on the American coasts. His 
directions to the officers of the watch were to ran 
for a point thirty miles eastward of Newfound- 


land, so as to make sure of clear of its 
rock-bound shores; and the point of the com- 
pass that would lead in this required direction 
was fixed upon. 

On coming on deck in the gray of the morn- 
ing, what was his horror on that the ship 
had just entered a small bay, seemed about 
to be dashed in pieces on the lofty precipices that 
revealed ves through mist. By in- 
aol ae orders to the men at the 
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derangement of the compass. He caused all the 
compasses in the ship to be ranged on deck ; and 
it was soon vod thet nates "The 
seat of the rder was to be ata 
certain spot close to the funnel of the saloon. 
Could this fannel be the cause? It was of brass 
and had never before shown any power of dis- 
tracting the needle. On looking into it, how- 
ever, the captain discovered that, when at Hali- 
ite a new iron Se tee put inside the 
rass one, without ow! and the cir- 
cumstance had never been conteanl 00 bin. 
Tae, & On Oe iron eS 
cause derangement, “ which,” 

Shannon, “TI speedily made to shift its head 
quarters.” How near was thus a fine vessel 
being wrecked, from a petty circumstance, which 
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been led to destruction from causes 
ial.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 


> 





APRIL FOOL. 


Will any body tell us, whence the custom came, 
which makes everybody try to fool on 
the first day of April? We saw a fanny 

on that day down in Green Street. Did anybody 
ever see one pass by an old hat on the side- 
walk, without giving it a kick? We do not be- 
lieve such a thing ever happened. Well, a wag 
seized upon this characteristic, out of which to 
make a little amusement, on all fools’ day. He 
procured a boulder of some twenty pounds or 
more, and laying it on the sidewalk,placed it over 
whe passed that weg'ees 9 jlo oRRAanOEEIR 
who passe way was a jolly, 

map, who went whistling “ Jordan is aie 
to travel ;” as he came opposite the hat, so tempt- 
ingly in his way; he gave it a rousing kick, ex- 
pecting of course to see it go skiving into the 
street. But it didn’t move, and he oo up his 
toe in both hands, hopped about, and became em- 
phatic in his language, in a manner that made the 
perpetrator of the joke dodge around the corner. 
A moment after a gentleman came that way with 
acricket clubon his shoulder; he brought itdown 
with a swoop against the hat, expecting to see it 
take a hoist over the lamp-post on the adjacent 
corner. But it didn’t, while the cricket club as it 
rung against the stone, flew half way across the 
street, and the striker fell to dancing about, blow- 
ing his fingers as if they were cold, and using a 
good many words not found in any religious work 
of theday. We staid long enough to see a dozen 
or more assaults perpetrated on that old hat that 
concealed the boulder, and ta time the attack- 


ing party got the worst of the bargain.—Albany 
Register. 
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TO AN ABSENT BROTHER. 
BY 8 W. HAZELTINE. 


Brother, since last I saw thy face 
Two weary years have fled; 

Two weary years of care and pain 
On Time’s swift wings have sped 

And since thou went away, brother, 
Death's angel hath been here, 

And borne to heaven the loved—ah, hush! 
Our eyes have many a tear! 


And faster, faster flow the tears, 
Like torrents, down my cheeks ,— 
I could not stay them, if I would, 
While of the dead I speak. 
He was the youngest of us all, 
The dearest, and the best; 
Yet in the sunny morn of life 
He sleeps, and is at rest! 


Ah, little did I think, brother, 
When we were forced to part, 

That sorrow such as this would come 
And settle on my heart; 

Yet so it is—a little mound, 
On the old burial bill, 

Will tell thee of the anguish deep 
That doth my bosom fill! 


0, brother, all the haunts where we 
Have oft together strayed ,— 

Where we, in childhood’s sunny years, 
Were happy while we played, 

Are dreary, cheerless to me now, 
Since thou art far away ; 

Then, dearest brother, roam no more,— 
Why wilt thou longer stay? 


Come home, and we will go and weep 
Together o’er the grave 

Where little brother lies asleep, 
And where the wild flowers wave! 

0, we are sad when thinking of 
Our broken household band ; 

Why wilt thou roam? brother, come home,— 
We long to grasp thy hand. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE KINGDOM OF THE SEA. 


BY GILBERT LE FEVRE. 





Far back in the records of time gone by, the 
fairy-like islands that are interspersed over the 
glassy surface of the South Pacific were much 
more numerous and more closely joined, both in 
their geographical relation and in their govern- 
ment, than at the present date, being in: fact as 
far north as latitude 30° and as far south as 40°, 
governed by only two kings, whose locations or 
capitals were situated at the two extremes of 
north and south, while the limits of the territory 
subject to each other was a line drawn in a par- 
allel of latitude equi-distant from the abode of 
each potentate. Time, the great devastator, has 
changed all this, and now a race of poor untutor- 
ed and savage people inhabit these islands, but 
from whence they come no one can say. Suafli- 
cient to the furtherance of our story, that the 
race of people who inhabited these delightful 
islands of a summer sea, at the time of which we 
write, were entirely unlike those now fonnd in 
the comparatively few remaining isles which the 
struggles of ocean and the power of hidden vol- 
canoes have spared. 

Zonui was the proud, rich and famous king of 
the southern group, and his empire of islands, 
like those of the Adriatic, forming Venetian ter- 





ritory, was grouped together within canton | 


shot, for leagues upon leagues extending north- 
ward, with a scattered breadth of fifteen leagues. 
Here were arts and refinements in all their per- 
fection ; here were practised laws and games, 
and amusements, all calculated for a highly re- 
fined condition of life, and those who count upon 
the supposed modern discoveries of the present, 
in channels of science and of art, are vastly mis- 
taken ; we are but repeating the long obliterated 
and forgotten customs and habits of Zonui’s 
kingdom of the sea. The rich fabrics of the 
East were not unknown to them; the fragrant 
and grateful spices of India were indigenous 
upon their soil; the glorious fruits of the trop- 
ics abounded in their fields. They read the stars 
as we read them ; they understood the laws of 
Nature, if possible, more fully than we; they 
navigated the air in tiny conveyances at will, and 
directed their course in the blue water as surely 
as we guide our ships. 

Nolwive was the northern king, and his terri- 
tory, like that of the southern king, was ina state 
of high cultivation ; the arts and sciences flour- 
ished here; the painter and sculptor magnitied 
their calling, and rendered glorious the efforts 
of their genius. The historians of these glo- 
rious islands told how they had risen to such 
wealth, and dignity, and power, and civilization 
—how from long lines of royal names both Nol- 
wive and Zonui had descended; but alas, of 
these records there is nothing left for us curious 
ones to examine; all has been swallowed up, 
and is gone forever. We may conduct with 
curious and profitable industry the search of 
Egyptian story; may excavate, examine and 
read the lore of Nineveh ; but not so of the an- 
cient Polynesian groups of the Pacific ; the deep 
waters now float over their remains,and no record 
or stone can divulge their history to human eye. 

The farther back we look in the strange his- 
tory of the earth, x: the more remote we trace 
the peculiarities uf man from the date of our own 
lives, the nearer we find the race approximat- 
ing to perfection of form, purity of character, 
and all the goodly virtues that it is so natural 
for the heart to emulate. In those remote days, 
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when the kingdoms of the sea were in their | 


prime and glory, crime and indulgence had not 
deteriorated the race. Man was glorious to look 


upon, and woman, in sweet refinement and love- | 


liness, was little short of the angels. In form 
transcendently beautiful ; in voice, like the music 
of enchanted lutes ; in love, as true as devoted ; 
and even Polynesian pencil and chisel, which 
must have been endowed with something of su- 
perhuman power, could not paint nor carve forms 
more lovely than the wives, mothers and sisters 
that breathed the air about them. 

“Have our air carriers returned from the 
north?” asked Zonui, king of the south, of one 
of his attendants. 
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“ Your majesty, yes.” 

“And what word do they bring ?”’ 

“ They do tarry but for a few moments for 
needed rest, your majesty, having met with 
severe weather, and will soon report themselves 
before you,” replied the attendant. 

“?Tis well. So they had storms and evil 
currents ?”’ 

“Your majesty, yes, and were blown far to 
the east, even to the confines of that large island 
of which your majesty has often heard. 
they report its surface as growing 
monthly.” 

“Tis strange, the reports I hear of that grow- 
ing island ; it must be already vast in size.” 

“It is so described by the couriers, your 
majesty.” 

The king’s carriers referred to had been sent 
ona message to the court of Nolwive, and in 
returning in their balloon, had been driven by a 
storm to the eastward, where they had overlook- 
ed the large desolate island that has since grown 
into the continent of North and South America, 
which will explain the attendant’s allusion. 
But a few moments elapsed when the couriers 
referred to entered and bowed before the king, 
unrolling a golden leafed parchment adorned 
with characters of bronze and a huge seal. The 
king perused it for a moment with evident sat- 
isfaction, and said : 

“So the gracious and noble Nolwive assented 
to all of our proposals, as to the union through 
our children of this divided kingdom, and that 
the groups shall thus be made one kingdom ?” 

“Your majesty, he did; and moreover, in ac- 
cordance with the wish expressed in your com- 
munication, will send his daughter, the noble 
and worshipfal Affy, under proper escort, to 
your majesty’s capital, to wed our royal Prince, 
Zonui II.” 

“Ttis well; and the noble young commander 
of our guard of honor shall accompany the 
escort sent to conduct her hither.” 

As the reader will at once gather, Nolwive, 
king of the north, was possessed of a daughter, 
an only child, and princess of the group north 
of Zonui’s kingdom. The latter monarch had 
also an only child, a son on whom he had al- 
ready conferred the title of Zonui II., and who 
he resolved should succeed him on the throne; 
and knowing well the domestic situation of the 
king of the north, he had long secretly cherished 
a wish that the entire and immense group of 
islands,now forming two distinct kingdoms,might 
be consolidated, their interests merged into one, 
and his well-beloved son be declared ruler over 
all. This long cherished hope he had now 
broken by the diplomatic agents he had sent to 
the northern king, who, after giving the subject 
due consideration, returned a favorable answer ; 
and though these young people had never seen 
each other, they were thus, through their parents, 
affianced at once. 

“Come hither, Olwi,” said the king to the 
youthful commander of his body guard, who in 
virtue of his office, stood in waiting. 

The noble young man, son of the proudest 
peer of the land, and a youth reared in all hon- 
orable proficiency, knelt before the king to re- 
ceive his commands. 

“Add this star,” continued the monarch, “to 
thy breast, and wear it as a knight of the order 
of the Occan, the highest degree that one of thy 
age can receive. Go thy way in the fleet I have 
gathered, sailing northward, until thou hast reach- 
ed the capital of our good brother, the King Nol- 
wive. Bear him this letter, and he will accredit 
thee as personal escort to our son’s bride, whom 
thou wilt conduct hither.” 

“ Your majesty’s wish is his servant’s law,” 
replied the handsome youth, regarding the glit- 
tering diamonds that formed the star of order 
just presented by his sovereign. 

“ Be discreet, you know our will, and that we 
rely upon you.” 

The young officer bowed low, and withdrew 
to fulfil the high and honorable mission which 
was entrusted to him. 

A period of some weeks has intervened since 
the young officer received his mission, and in 
the pursuance of our story the reader must go 
with us now far northward to the capital of King 
Nolwive, entering the presence chamber of the 
monarch, where he is now giving audience to a 
young officer, dressed in the imperial uniform of 
his royal friend, King Zonui. The noble youth 
stands before the throne, presenting a figure of 
most perfect mould, perhaps a little slight in de- 
velopment, but graceful and admirable in form, 
—his high forchead bespeaks manly intellect, 
and his quick, flashing eye, spirit. His finely 
shaped mouth evinces firmness and decision of 
character, and a noble glow of vigor and health 
is upon his cheek. As one looked upon him 
then, he would be apt to say, “‘a dangerous mes- 
senger hath thy royal master sent to do convoy 
fora young bride!’ A young woman would 
have found it difficult to look uninterestedly 
upon him as he stood thus before the throne. 

Was it the pleasant, gentle, and bewitching 
glances of the princess Affy, who sat by her fa- 
ther’s side, which caused a heightened color in 
the young officcr’s cheeks? At the banquet that 
night, the king gave his daughter to the royal 
messenger as a partner in the dance, and when 
the giddy maze was over they walked away to- 
gether to the grateful shade of palm and orange 
trees, and vines of fragrant heliotrope, where 
Olwi found himself entranced by the sweet voice 
by his side, until he almost trembled with agita- 
tion; was he fulfilling honorably the mission of 
his king? Affy, tender as a drooping lily, gen- 
tle, loving, confiding, felt as though she had 
known her new companion for years. Her fa- 
ther had placed all confidence in him, had bid 
her dance with him—she realized no impropri- 
ety in this respectful and agreeable intimacy, 
and thus the time wore on like hours in fairy 
land, nor did either realize how fast or how de- 
lightfally, until the moment came for parting. 

Olwi’s stay at the northern court was necessa- 
rily protracted for some days, during which 
time he was often and much with the princess ; 
now threading the long orange groves, and now 
riding beneath the shade of the clustering bread 
fruit tree ; now skimming the waves in graceful 
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caiques by moonlight, accompanied by bands of ! ing of the party very great. 
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music, and now listening to soft strains of lutes 
within her father’s halls. Could Olwi, however 
earnestly warned by a sense of duty and of hon- 
or, withstand such tenderness, such confiding 
kindness ? Could he keep whole his heart, in 
the face of such temptation to devotion and love? 
If he could have done so, he would have been 
more than mortal. But there was one thing he 
could do; he could keep his own secret, worship 
in silence at the shrine before him, do his duty 
by the king, and then—what then? Why, he 
had at least preserved his honor. This is the 
charitable conclusion that the reader will doubt- 
less arrive at in the officer’s behalf. 

“Gentle Affy, we sail for the south to-mor- 
row, your honored father tells me,” said the 
young officer. 

‘« Tt is the day appointed, and O, but for your 
companionship, I should almost tremble to go.” 

The young officer started and trembled at this 
innocent admission on the part of the princess, 
who had most unwittingly but truthfully spoken 
from her pure and guileless heart. 

“But you are going to meet one who will 
have a right to protect you, and who will supply 
all to you that is left behind. Do you forget 
that, gentle Affy ?” 

“ Will you be there ?” she asked quickly. 

“TI belong to the court,” was the guarded 
answer of Olwi. 

For a moment the gentle girl paused thought- 
fully, as if a sudden light was breaking in upon 
her mind; she saw within her own heart, that 
her situation was a dangerous one. Olwi, who 
was designed as her protector, was the most dan- 
gerous person with whom she could be placed. 
Inexperienced as she was, she realized this, and 
turning away sought a solitary spot to commune 
alone with her own troubled heart. 

Her maid stood hard by regarding her mis- 
tress with tender interest, and wondering at her 
sorrow, while there was such apparent happiness 
in store for her. Could that simple maid have 
read the princess’s heart, she would have thanked 
heaven that she was the servant with a light heart, 
rather than the mistress with such heaviness of 
soul. 

A grand fete was given by the king on the oc- 
casion of his daughter’s leaving her home to be- 
come a bride, and the ceremonies were on even a 
grander scale from the fact that they partook in 
alarge degree of a national character, as the ul- 
timate result of the connection about to be form- 
ed would be the consolidation of the two king- 
doms into one. But although Affy was the 
queen of all this revelry, and joined in it, yet 
her heart was not in unison with it. The old 
king, merry with wine, could not fail to mark her 
want of spirit, and taxed her with dulness. 

At last the parting came, the old king wept 
bitterly over the loss of his tenderly loved 
daughter, as he gave her in charge to Olwi, and 
Affy too, was sad enough, and wept and clung 
to her father’s neck, but the vessels spread their 
wings and bore her far away. 

The passage was a long one, and at that sea- 
son the currents set northward, both of tide and 
wind, and the progress of the fleet was slow 
indeed. All this while was passed by Olwi, and 
Affy the princess, together, reading each other’s 
hearts, and gazing nightly upon the illumined 
sky, and the mirror-like ocean. Island after 
island was passed, day after day went on, until 
there came one of those fierce hurricanes that 
sometimes sweep so fearfully over these regions. 
It dispersed and wrecked the fleet, leaving only 
the galleon, in which was the princess and her 
suit, afloat. The rest perished, many of them 
in Olwi’s very sight. 

The fierce gale blew them far off their course, 
and the elements seemed combining for their de- 
struction ; the vessel in which they were was 
strained and leaked fearfully, while many of the 
crew and those on board had been washed into 
the sea to perish. 

Fearful was the fate that seemed to await them 
all. They offered up their prayers and prepared 
for death, all save Olwi, who showed himself 
equal to this trial. He gathered a few of the 
affrighted men about him and set them to work 
to build a raft, for well he knew that the vessel 
could not much longer float. A few helped him, 
but the greater portion preferred to give up to 
despair, and clustering in a group forward, they 
were by a sweeping wave washed into the sea 
all together, and perished. It was a fearful 
thing. 

“Cheer up, gentle Affy,” said Olwi, at the 
most fearful and dreary moment; “ cheer up, 
the sky is breaking to the west and we may yet 
be saved. Do notdespair. Thereis sun behind 
the clouds.” 

“Ah, you do but labor in vain,” she sighed ; 
but yet she smiled sweetly upon him, and he 
worked with renewed effort. 

But six souls.out of that noble ship’s company 
were now left, Affy and her maid, Olwi, two sea- 
men and a page. The leaking ship had so set- 
tled in the sea that the rest, in their exposure on 
deck, had been washed away. 

The raft was formed. Affy and her maid 
were lashed to it securely, some small amount 
of dried biscuit and wine was also secured and 
placed upon the raft, and the vessel having now 
sunk even with the sea, the raft was easily float- 
ed off and cleared the wreck before she finally 
sunk. But the promise of the western sky was 
fulfilled ; the wind, as though satisfied with the 
mischief it had done, quietly subsided ; the sea 
went down and the wrecked princess and her fol- 
lowers were floating upon the broad bosom of 
the Pacific, not quite powerless, for Olwi had se- 
cured oars and a jury mast, so that he reared a 
small sail and could steer the raft in its slow 
progress. He had taken care also to secure a 
compass, and though not a great adept in mar- 
itime matters, he showed very clearly that he 
was not ignorant of the theory of defining a 
ship’s course, her latitude and longitude at sea, 
and consequently knowing whither to steer for 
the land. 

These points decided upon, he placed a man 
at his temporary helm and the sail took care of 
itself; the raft slowly drifted and sailed in the 
direction of the island, but the progress made 
was fearfully slow, and the exposure and suffer- 
With an arm about 





Affy, Olwi supported and cheered her, denied 


himself food and drink, for there was but little 
of either, that her share might be the larger, 
and made her partake of his portion though she 
knew it not. Strange, that in that hardship to 
be borne, the two stout seamen were the first to 
give out; the one dying the fifth day and his 
comrade the sixth. Next the poor boy—the 
page, fell a victim to hunger and exposure. Up 
to this time Olwi had secreted food so that 
Affy might always have a larger portion than 
the rest, and had denied, as we have said, him- 
self, constantly, but now he feared that he could 
not himself survive, unless he partook of some 
nourishment. 

Thus influenced, he drank one swallow of 
wine and ate one half a biscuit with Affy and 
the maid on the eighth day; it was the first 
monthful he had eaten for three days. He ate 
it slowly, only small particles at a time, that 
the food might last the longer and be more 
nourishing. Affy, the constant care of himselt 
and the maid, had been better sustained. A sud- 
den flaw of wind had carried away their sail, and 
now they floated entircly at the mercy of the 
waves; but the food, small as it was in quantity, 
had greatly revived him, and he could see that 
though the raft drifted but slowly, yet it was 
in the right direction, and he yet hoped for time- 
ly succor. Affy was sitting close by Olwi’s side, 
resting her head upon his arm, and thus the 
poor sufferers slept. How long they slept they 
knew not ; but when they awoke, a night had in- 
tervened, and the morning sun was shining in 
all its splendor upon the scene. Was it possible, 
did their eyes deceive them ? No, there was the 
capital of the southern kingdom, and yonder is 
Zonui’s palace, and hither comes a score of the 
king’s boats to rescue them. 

““ Why cling you so to me, gentle Affy ?” ask- 
ed Olwi, as the trembling girl drew nearer to his 
side at the sight we have described. 

“Ts this our destination?” she asked, in a 
half whisper. 

“hes.” 

“ The capital of Zonui ?” 

“The same.” 

““Then we are here to be separated ?” 

“Separated, gentle Affy,”’ said Olwi, “what 
mean you ?” 

“Ay, we are to be parted here, for yonder lives 
the prince, my future husband. Alas, alas, bet- 
ter were death with thee, Olwi, than honor, and 
riches, and station with another.” 

Olwi could say nothing—he pressed the lovely 
Affy to his heart, while his manly lip quivered, 
and ere he could regain his self-possession suffi- 
ciently to speak, the boats had reached them, 
and the three survivors were taken into one and 
swiftly transported to the shore. 

Most providential had been their deliverance 
—another night of want and exposure would 
have ended the lives of them all. 

Affy and Olwi were at once borne to the king’s 
palace, where all that science and kindness could 
do was lavished upon them ; it was several days 
before either was sufficiently recovered to walk, 
and when they did so, it was in the open palace 
gardens, where they had strolled by permission 
of their physician, to breathe the air after a con- 
finement to their sick beds. In a sweet arbor 
near the palace entrance, they met again. Affy 
was seated on a couch of vines and leaves, in the 
arbor, when Olwi came in sight. Rising to her 
feet she ran instantly tohim. Then checking 
herself and blushing, she extended both hands, 
which Olwi pressed to his lips tenderly, while 
tears from his eyes bedewed them. Affy looked 
inte his face and seemed to read his soul for one 
moment; in the next she threw herself into his 
arms, and sobbed like a child. 

“OQ, Olwi, I know not what will be my fate, 
but I can never marry the son of Zonui; my 
heart is yours. You saved my life, protected 
me through fearful dangers, and now, how can 
fate separate us ? Olwi,” said the lovely girl,sud- 
denly, “do you love me ?” 

“Better than life—than aught on earth,” 
he said. 

“Then will I be thine !” 

“What, Affy, against thy father’s hopes and 
the hope of thy people ?”’ 

yen.” 

“And be the bride of an humble soldier ?” 

“Yes,” said the gentle Affy, clinging closer 
to him. 

“But the king will give you his son, and you 
will be queen of all these vast lands and people ; 
the northern and the southern kingdoms will be 
formed into one, and you will govern them.” 

“Ah, what care I for them ?” 

“And you will forget all for the humble 
Olwi ?” 

“All, and more were it offered to me.”’ 

“Then Affy, you shall indeed be my bride ; 
and dear one, no longer call me Olwi, but Calde, 
the son of Zonui !” 

“Thou the prince, my affianced husband ?”’ 

“The same,” replied the lover, folding her in 
his arms. ‘It was but to try thee that I 
adopted the disguise of one of my father’s faith- 
ful followers. To see if one whom I knew 
not, was such an one as I could truly love ; to 
see if she would love me rather for myself than 
for my rank and station; in short, Affy, to test 
a love that I feel if it proved true, I could re- 
turn as I now love thee!” 

Affy had no words with which to reply, but her 
eyes were more eloquent than tongue can ever 
be, and together, they sought the presence of the 
old King Zonui, who had but just discovered the 
ruse that had been practised by his son, and 
had just forgiven the true Olwi for his disobe- 
dience of orders in permitting his son, Prince 
Calde, to assume his character and trust. 

So delighted was the king of the north at the 
deliverance of his well-beloved child from the 
fearful dangers she experienced, that he insisted 
on making the southern voyage and visiting the 
King Zonui on the occasion of the bridal fete, 
which soon took place, binding two hearts in 
form that were already one in love. The old 
kings soon abdicated, and the noble Calde Zo- 
nui II. reigned king over the whole group of the 
north and south, finding his greatest happiness 
in the domestic pleasure of a home of which Affy 
was the brilliant star. 














Dester’s Picnic. 


A witty clergyman had been lecturing og 
evening in a country village on the subject ¢ 
temperance, and, as usual, after the lecture. gh 
pledge was passed round for signatures. 

“Pass it along that way,” said the lecturer, 
— toward a gang of bloated and red nog 
oafers near the door. ‘“ Pass it along—perhap 
some of those gentlemen would like to join our 
cause. 

“We don’t bite at a bare hook,” gr 
> of the rummics. oe 

“ Well,” replied the ready clergyman, “ ] be. 
lieve there is a kind of fish called sucke 
do not bite.” — i 
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Lord Mansfield, when on the circuit at Shrews- 
bury, having been asked to dinner by the Mayor 
of the town, his lordship observing an antique 
clock in the room, remarked to the Mayor 
“That he supposed Sir John Falstaff fought b , 
that clock,” to which the Mayor replied, « fg 
could not tell, for he had not the pleasure of knows 
ing Sir John.” Lord Mansfield then tried hig 
host on another subject, and remarked—“ That 
o town . ee very old,” to which the 

ayor replied, “Jt always was so, please 
Lanbhip - : ie eins 
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As an acquaintance of ours was coming home 
to dinner the other day, he met a stout buck ne. 
gro carrying a large copper wash kettle, which 
our friend knew to be his own, and charged the 
colored gent with taking it from his back yard, 
“Yes, boss,” said the accused, “I was ‘onl 
taking um to de pump to get a drink of water 
out of um, den I fetch um back again; but if 
you don’t like to trust me dat fur, take your 
kettle, and V’ll try to borrow a tin cup some- 
where else.” 


“Don’t lay in that postur’, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Partington to her nephew, who was stretch. 
ed upon a sofa, with his heels a foot or two 
higher than his head. “Don’t lay so; raise 
a up, and put this pillow under you. [ 

new a young man once who had a suggestion 
of the brain in consequence of his laying so— 
his brains all run down into his head !” and with 
this admonition, she left him to his nap in the 
little back sitting-room. 


Ready for them.—A California paper says, 
“for the benefit of those who have taken um. 
brage at recent articles in our paper, we will 
state that we have engaged a fighting editor, 
whose duties are exclusively confined to this par- 
ticular branch of the ediiorial department. He 
stands seven feet in his stockings, his walking 
cane is a Minie rifle, his shirt buttons are ounce 
balis, and he ‘ has killed his man.’ ” 
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We never much admired the church warden’s 
wife, who went to church for the first time in 
her life, because her husband was church war- 
den, and being somewhat late, the congregation 
were getting up from their knees at the time she 
entered ;’ and she said, with a sweet, condescend- 
ing smile, “pray keep your seats, ladies and 
gentlemen; I think no more of myself than I 
did before.” 


A lady being in want of a cook, a few days 
since, advertised for one in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, and was waited on by any quantity of 
women wanting situations. Amongst them was 
one, who, on being asked some questions, cut 
them short, with ‘‘ Never mind about me, marm, 
let me see first if the place will suit me, then 
you can inquire about me afterwards.” 


Chip3 attended a grand soiree the other eve- 
ning, and a friend of his—a glover, by the wa 
—requested him to notice the beautiful kids 
among the company—Dbut Chips didn’t take, and 
looking around among his moustached friends, 
he said—‘‘I don’t see any kids, but I see a 
tremendous quantity of gouts here.”’ 


An old bachelor geologist was boasting that 
every rock was as familiar to hin as the alpha- 
bet. A lady, who was present, declared that 
she knew of a rock of which he was wholly ig- 
norant. ‘ Name it, madam!” cried Ceelebs in 
arage. “It is rock the cradle, sir,” replicd the 
lady. Calebs evaporated. 


Great place for fan in Mexico. The girls and 
boys do nothing but play till they are twenty- 
one. They then marry, and spend the rest of 
their days in visiting country cousins, smoking, 
eating soup and going to mass. Fora free and 
easy style of folks, you may put the Mexicans 
in the front seat. 


When it was rumored that the Czar had seiz- 
ed the furniture, chairs, tables, etc., of the Brit- 
ish Minister, one person asked another whether 
he did not think the Emperor insane ;—‘ That 
were the most ehair-itable construction to put 
upon it,” replied the wag. 


Mrs. Partington asks, very indignantly, if the 
bills before Congress are not counterfeit, why 
there should be such a difficulty in passing 
them ? 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
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